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1.0  Introduction 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  and  perplexing  problems  in  fluid  mechanics  today,  as 
it  was  50  years  ago,  is  that  of  turbulence.  The  behavior  of  a  fluid  in  turbulent  regions 
around  an  object  consists  of  chaotic  flow  phenomena  made  of  unsteady  vortices  on  many 
scales  that  can  critically  affect  the  ability  of  that  object  to  pass  through  the  fluid.  Indeed, 
turbulent  convective  heat  and  mass  transfer  is  one  of  the  frequently  encountered  problems 
at  all  levels  of  applied  engineering.  While  countless  research  efforts  are  devoted  to 
understanding  turbulent  phenomena,  this  chaotic  motion  which  also  consists  of  random 
fluctuations  in  temperature,  velocity,  pressure,  and  fluid  properties  as  well  as  advanced 
mixing  (among  other  things),  has  yet  to  be  solved  analytically.  As  a  result,  understanding 
this  flow  requires  the  use  of  numerical  methods.  While  turbulent  behavior  can  be 
resolved  through  Direct  Numerical  Simulation  (DNS)  of  the  Navier-Stokes  Equations, 
this  method  is  extremely  computationally  intensive  and  cannot  be  practically 
implemented  with  today’s  computing  power  in  flows  with  Reynolds  numbers  above 
approximately  104  or  105.  Asa  result,  other  methods  must  be  used  that  can  approximate 
turbulent  behavior  with  flow  modeling. 

Large  Eddy  Simulation  (LES)  is  one  of  these  methods.  LES  utilizes  the  different 
scales  of  turbulent  behavior  by  dividing  the  large  and  small  eddies  of  the  flow  field. 
Large  eddies  are  then  solved  directly,  while  the  more  complex  behavior  at  smaller  scales 
is  modeled  using  a  sub-grid  scale  (SGS)  model.  This  hybrid  method,  while  less  accurate 
than  DNS,  provides  a  higher  level  of  accuracy  than  pure  simulation  or  the  solving  of  the 
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Reynolds  Averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations  (RANS),  and  is  thus  preferable  for 
experiments  that  contain  a  higher  sensitivity  to  turbulent  effects. 

However,  as  with  any  modeling  method,  the  performance  of  LES  is  only  as  good 
as  the  SGS  model  that  is  used  to  resolve  small-scale  motion.  As  a  result,  validation  of  the 
SGS  model  is  required  using  either  DNS  or  experimental  data.  The  computational 
difficulty  in  obtaining  DNS  data  for  complex  geometries  pushes  validation  towards  the 
experimental  side.  However,  experimental  validation  has  been  limited  for  the  most  part 
to  partial  data  sets,  as  most  experimental  methods,  such  as  the  use  of  hot-wires  and  PIV 
(described  below),  provide  single  point  or  planar  data  (Meneveau  and  Katz  2000).  Thus, 
the  goal  of  this  research  is  the  creation  of  an  experimental  flow  measurement  system  that 
is  capable  of  providing  both  temperature  and  true  three-dimensional  velocity  data  in  a 
three-dimensional  region  of  the  flow.  This  system  will  utilize  a  combination  of 
Defocusing  Digital  Particle  Image  Velocimetry  (DDPIV)  and  liquid  crystal  thermometry 
to  find  the  velocity  and  temperature  fields,  respectively.  As  such,  this  effort  will  describe 
the  theory  behind  and  previous  work  accomplished  in  these  two  areas,  followed  by  the 
design  and  development  of  the  3DDLCPTV  camera  system  itself. 


2.0  Background  and  Previous  Work 
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2.1  Velocimetry 

Particle  Image  Velocimetry  (PIV)  has  been  a  widely  accepted  flow  visualization 
technique  for  many  years  due  in  part  to  its  ability  to  collect  accurate,  quantitative  flow 
data  using  non-intrusive  methods.  PIV  is  in  essence  a  very  simple  idea.  First,  a  flow  is 
seeded  with  small,  reflective  tracer  particles.  These  particles  must  be  chosen  in  size  and 
type  based  on  the  flow  and  medium  into  which  they  are  placed  such  that  they  can 
accurately  resolve  as  small  a  flow  phenomena  as  desired  for  the  particular  experiment. 
Two  pictures  of  the  seeded  flow  are  then  taken  with  a  known  time  separation,  At.  By 
comparing  the  two  pictures  using  a  cross-correlation  analysis,  the  movements  of 
individual  particles  over  that  known  time  interval  can  be  ascertained  and  velocity 
calculated  (Adrian  1996). 

Initial  efforts  at  PIV  were  accomplished  using  photographs.  However,  recent 
advances  in  digital  imaging  have  given  rise  to  Digital  PIV  (DPIV).  These  methods  use 
charge  coupled  device  (CCD)  cameras  along  with  digital  data  acquisition  and  processing 
systems  to  create  digital  images  that  can  be  manipulated  and  analyzed  to  an  extent 
previously  impossible  with  analog  methods  (Willert  and  Gharib  1991,  Westerweel  1993) 

While  digital  processing  has  advanced  the  accuracy  and  ease  with  which  PIV  can 
be  used,  most  DPIV  experiments  only  produce  results  in  two  dimensions.  These  methods 
typically  use  a  laser  sheet  to  illuminate  a  plane  of  the  flow  nonnal  to  the  camera,  thus 
capturing  a  2-D  slice  of  potentially  3-D  phenomena.  The  clear  limitations  of  using  2-D 
PIV  have  given  rise  to  the  recent  development  of  3-D  methods.  Murai  et.  al.  (1980)  and 
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Virant  and  Dracos  (1997)  used  3-D  digital  particle  tracking  velocimetry  (3DDPTV)  to 
observe  flows  in  3-D.  This  technique  uses  at  least  three  CCD  cameras  to  track  individual 
particles  through  a  flow  field,  thereby  obtaining  velocity  data.  However,  this  method 
requires  arduous  calibration  of  the  cameras,  and  is  sensitive  to  particle  identification 
problems. 

Another  true  three-dimensional  method,  used  by  Zhang  et.  al.  (1997)  is 
holographic  PIV  (HPIV)  where  holographic  pictures  are  taken  and  then  digitally 
analyzed.  Three  planar  velocity  fields  are  then  used  to  reconstruct  the  full  3-D  velocity 
field.  While  this  technique  does  provide  significant  resolution  of  the  flow  being  studied, 
like  3DDPTV  it  also  requires  a  very  sensitive  optical  calibration  in  order  to  produce 
accurate  results.  In  addition,  image  processing  for  this  technique  can  require  an 
extremely  large  amount  of  computing  power,  sometimes  taking  days  to  process  a  single 
hologram. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  two  methods,  defocusing  digital  PIV  (DDPIV)  has  the 
capability  of  creating  3-D  velocity  fields  without  the  limitations  described  above.  This 
method  uses  defocused  blurring  of  particles  to  ascertain  their  distance  from  the  camera 
plane,  and  standard  DPIV  methods  to  solve  for  in-plane  particle  positions.  This  method, 
which  was  first  used  by  Willert  and  Gharib  (1992),  shows  the  most  promise  out  of  the  3- 
D  PIV  techniques  and  is  the  method  of  choice  for  this  study.  As  a  result,  it  will  be 
described  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  section. 
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2.1.1  Defocusing  DPIV 

The  blurring  concept  discussed  above  that  gives  DDPIV  its  ability  to  gather  depth 
information  is  simple  in  basic  theory,  but  becomes  more  complicated  in  execution.  The 
simple  two-dimensional  example  shown  in  Figure  1  below  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
explain  this  method. 


r 

Reference 
pi  one 


Camera  lens  Image  plane 
I  simplified  I  I  CCD  sensor  I 


Figure  1.  Defocusing  concept  for  a  large  aperture  (Willert  and  Gharib  1992) 


Particle  A  is  positioned  on  the  reference  plane  of  the  system,  which  is  defined  such  that  a 
particle  placed  on  this  plane  will  be  perfectly  focused  by  the  lens  onto  the  CCD  at  point 
A’.  In  contrast,  particle  B  is  placed  in  front  of  the  reference  plane  of  the  system  which 
results  in  it  being  focused  through  the  lens  onto  point  B”,  which  sits  behind  the  CCD. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  CCD  at  B’  sees  a  large,  blurred  particle.  This  particle’s 
increased  size  is  related  to  both  the  size  of  the  aperture  and  its  distance  from  the  reference 
plane.  However,  particles  that  are  viewed  with  large  apertures  like  that  shown  above,  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  their  distance  from  the  reference  plane.  If  a  particle  is  placed  only 
a  very  small  distance  away,  blurring  can  occur  to  such  an  extent  that  the  image  is 
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unusable.  In  other  words  the  system  has  a  small  depth  of  field.  One  way  to  counter  this 
effect  is  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  aperture. 

Decreasing  aperture  size  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  solid  angle  of  the  light 
emitted  from  a  particle  at  point  B  that  will  pass  through  the  lens.  As  a  result,  the  solid 
angle  of  light  seen  by  the  CCD  is  likewise  decreased  and  thus  the  image  of  the  particle  is 
less  blurred  and  more  usable.  This  is  also  known  as  increasing  the  depth  of  field,  and  is 
illustrated  below  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2.  Defocusing  concept  with  decreased  aperture  size  (Willert  and  Gharib  1992) 


Movement  of  the  aperture  away  from  the  optical  axis  along  the  lens  plane  leads  to 
a  proportional  shift  in  the  image  location  on  the  CCD.  This  effect  is  seen  in  Figure  3 
where  the  projection  of  a  particle  at  B  shifts  upward  on  the  CCD  by  a  distance  b/2.  Since 
the  particle  at  A  is  located  on  the  reference  plane,  its  location  is  unaffected  by  the  change 
in  aperture  location.  Unsurprisingly,  the  shift  of  a  particle  on  the  CCD  is  also  related  to 
the  particle’s  distance  from  the  reference  plane  (Willert  and  Gharib  1992). 
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Figure  3.  Off-axis  aperture  setup  for  defocused  imaging  (Willert  and  Gharib  1992) 


This  shift  can  thus  be  utilized  to  measure  a  particle’s  z-position  by  the  addition  of 


a  second  aperture  mirrored  about  the  z-axis.  This  setup  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4.  Two-aperture  defocused  imaging  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 


In  this  configuration,  particle  A  still  focuses  onto  the  same  location,  A’,  on  the  CCD. 
However,  rays  from  particle  B  now  pass  through  both  apertures  and  focus  to  B’”,  which 
as  before  is  behind  the  CCD  plane.  This  results  in  the  imaging  of  two  separate  blurred 
spots  B’  and  B”  on  the  CCD,  which  are  separated  by  a  distance  b.  Likewise  a  particle 
placed  at  point  C,  which  is  closer  to  the  CCD  plane  than  B,  will  focus  through  the 
apertures  and  image  two  blurred  spots  at  C’  and  C”  separated  by  a  distance  b’.  By 
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comparing  the  resulting  spot  patterns  it  becomes  obvious  that  b  ’  is  greater  than  b,  or  in 
other  words  the  imaged  spot  pattern  on  the  CCD  spreads  out  as  the  particle  moves  closer 
to  the  CCD  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005).  In  this  manner,  multiple  apertures  allow  the 
position  of  a  particle  in  space  to  be  determined  in  all  dimensions. 

2,1.2  Initial  Geometric  Analysis 

As  a  result  of  using  multiple  apertures,  finding  the  position  of  a  particle  in  space 
becomes  an  exercise  in  ray  tracing  and  geometry.  By  using  2-D  geometric  analysis  like 
that  in  Figure  5,  Willert  and  Gharib  (1992),  Pereira,  Gharib,  Dabiri  and  Modarress 
(2000),  and  Pereira  and  Gharib  (2002)  derived  the  equations  for  the  position  of  a  particle 
in  space  based  on  the  parameters  shown  in  the  diagram.  These  equations  are  listed 
below. 


Figure  5.  2-D  defocusing  geometric  model  (Pereira  and  Gharib  2002) 
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In  this  model,  M  is  the  optical  magnification  factor,  d  is  the  distance  between  the 
apertures,  h  is  the  sensor  height,  L  is  the  distance  from  the  aperture  or  lens  plane  to  the 
reference  plane,  /  is  the  distance  from  the  sensor  to  the  lens  plane,  b  is  the  separation  of 
the  two  blurred  images  on  the  sensor,  Zmin  is  the  distance  from  the  lens  plane  to  the 
beginning  of  the  imaging  volume,  /  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  (X,Y,Z)  are  the 
coordinates  of  a  particle  in  the  imaging  volume.  It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  to 
successfully  image  a  particle  in  the  imaging  volume  onto  the  sensor,  the  optical 
magnification  factor  defined  above  must  agree  with  the  geometric  magnification  factor 
(based  on  only  h,  c,  d,  and  I)  defined  below. 


c(L  +  d) 


(5) 


The  observable  domain  of  this  system  was  defined  by  Pereira  and  Gharib  (2002), 
and  is  shown  in  grey  in  the  figure  above.  Although  shown  as  a  2-D  area,  this  region  is  in 
fact  a  volume  that  extends  from  the  reference  plane,  to  a  point  termed  Zmin  where  the 
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fields  of  view  from  each  aperture  first  overlap.  Any  particle  present  in  this  volume  will 
be  imaged  onto  the  CCD,  with  the  greatest  value  of  b  occurring  for  a  particle  positioned 
at  Zmin.  For  any  system  defined  in  this  manner  Zmin  can  be  calculated  using  the  equation 
below  (Pereira  and  Gharib  2002). 


d(L-c) 
c  +  d 


(6) 


With  this  model  it  is  important  to  quantify  how  well  the  system  will  be  able  to 
resolve  Z-position  using  this  blurred  concept.  This  resolution  physically  represents  how 
much  the  blurred  image  separation,  b,  changes  with  a  corresponding  change  in  a 
particle’s  Z-position.  Mathematically  this  is  depicted  by  Equation  7  below  as  the  partial 
derivative  of  b  with  respect  to  Z. 


db_  _ _ l_ 

8Z  ~  KZ2 


(V) 


In  this  definition,  K  represents  the  system’s  gain  factor.  Optimal  performance  will  occur 
when  the  above  function  achieves  a  maximum.  Due  to  the  behavior  of  this  function, 
there  exists  no  specific  maximum  point,  but  the  region  between  the  lens  plane  and  the 
reference  plane  exhibits  higher  values  than  does  the  region  behind  the  reference  plane.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  former  region  is  typically  used  in  DDPIV,  as  shown  in  the 
geometric  analysis. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  blurred  image  separation,  b,  is  independent  of  the 
X  and  Y  position  of  the  particle,  thus  providing  a  variable  that  can  determine  Z-position 
and  resolution  independent  of  position  along  the  image  plane.  Likewise,  the  size  of  the 
aperture  in  this  arrangement  has  no  effect  on  any  of  the  above  equations,  and  is  only  the 
controlling  variable  for  the  system’s  depth  of  field.  This  allows  it  to  be  adjusted 
independent  of  any  other  system  parameters.  Finally,  b  is  a  positive  value  only  for  a 
particle  placed  between  the  lens  and  reference  planes.  If  a  particle  exists  behind  the 
reference  plane,  b  will  become  negative  and  thus  the  separation  of  the  image  will  reverse 
position.  This  can  lead  to  incorrect  identification  of  particle  position  for  a  2-aperture 
setup  as  laid  out  above,  due  to  the  possible  non-uniqueness  of  any  blurred  separation  on 
the  CCD. 

2,1.3  3-D  DDPIV  System  Design 

As  pointed  out  by  Willert  and  Gharib  (1992),  uniquely  determining  each  particle 
in  a  densely  seeded  flow  field  for  a  2-aperture  system  becomes  increasingly  difficult, 
even  if  particles  only  exist  inside  the  imaging  volume.  When  the  non-uniqueness  of 
particles  located  behind  the  imaging  volume  discussed  above  is  also  taken  into  account, 
determining  particle  location  using  2-apertures  proves  extremely  difficult.  To  counter 
this  problem,  a  third  aperture  was  added  to  the  system,  with  the  three  pinholes  (apertures) 
placed  at  the  vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  This  arrangement  creates  a  corresponding 
triangular  arrangement  (triplet)  of  particle  images  on  the  CCD,  where  individual  particles 
can  be  readily  distinguished.  The  issue  of  the  inversion  of  b  for  particles  located  behind 
the  reference  plane  is  also  fixed  by  this  arrangement,  as  any  particle  thus  located  will 
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image  onto  the  CCD  as  an  upside-down  triangle  and  can  be  discarded.  This  aperture 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 


Figure  6.  3-Pinhole  DDPIV  mask  arrangement  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 

This  three-pinhole  arrangement  was  used  successfully  by  Willert  and  Gharib 
(1992),  Pereira  and  Gharib  (2002),  and  Pereira,  Gharib,  Dabiri,  and  Modarress  (2000)  to 
perform  3-D  DDPIV  experiments.  However,  in  each  of  these  cases  a  3 -pinhole  mask  was 
applied  to  a  single  lens  and  particle  images  focused  onto  a  single  CCD,  which  created 
several  problems.  First,  the  aperture  separation  helps  define  the  size  of  the  potential 
imaging  volume.  As  a  result,  increasing  the  size  of  the  imaging  volume  to  study  different 
flow  phenomena  necessitates  a  corresponding  increase  in  lens  size,  which  can  require 
very  expensive  custom  made  lenses.  Second,  using  a  3-pinhole  mask  to  project  onto  a 
single  CCD  triply  exposes  the  sensor.  The  result  is  that  for  densely  seeded  flow  fields, 
triplets  on  the  image  become  indistinguishable  from  one  another  due  to  heavy 
overlapping  of  the  blurred  images. 

To  counter  this  problem,  Kajitani  and  Dabiri  (2005)  proposed  a  redesign  of  the 
camera  system,  where  three  separate  imaging  systems  are  used  to  create  a  single  image. 
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This  was  accomplished  by  using  three  separate  lenses  placed  in  a  triangular  pattern  about 
the  optical  axis  and  equidistant  from  it,  with  three  separate  CCD  sensors  placed  in  a 
correspondingly  larger  triangular  pattern  about  the  optical  axis  behind  them.  While  this 
arrangement  makes  the  placement  of  each  individual  part  of  the  camera  system  critical  to 
the  overall  performance  and  accuracy,  it  fixes  the  aforementioned  problems  inherent  in  a 
3-pinhole  mask  system.  Using  3  CCDs,  each  part  of  the  triangular  pattern  is  singularly 
exposed  onto  one  CCD,  thus  eliminating  the  problem  of  image  overcrowding  in  densely 
seeded  flow  fields.  In  addition,  by  using  3  separate  lenses,  lens  size  is  no  longer 
dependant  on  imaging  volume  size,  making  cheaper,  off  the  shelf  optics  viable. 

Although  seemingly  different,  this  system  functions  in  essentially  the  same  way 
as  the  three-pinhole  mask  design  discussed  earlier.  A  schematic  of  the  new  design  is 
displayed  in  Figure  7.  Images  from  this  system’s  three  CCDs  can  be  added  together  in 
post  processing  to  create  one  image  with  the  identifiable  triangular  triplets  imaged  from 
each  particle.  This  can  be  seen  on  the  schematic,  with  a  particle  placed  at  point  A 
imaging  to  the  upper-left  side  of  CCD  1,  the  upper-right  side  of  CCD  2,  and  the  bottom 
of  CCD  3  thus  forming  the  triangular  pattern  on  the  superimposed  image  shown  in  the 
bottom  right. 
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Figure  7.  Schematic  of  3-CCD,  3-dimensional  DDPIV  camera  system  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 


Although  this  system  functions  off  of  the  same  theory  as  that  which  was  used  to 
create  the  DDPIV  equations  displayed  earlier,  one  must  be  careful  before  directly 
applying  these  equations  to  this  system.  The  two-dimensional  derivation  of  Willert  & 
Gharib  (1992)  required  that  the  apertures  be  in-plane  and  equidistant  from  the  Z-axis. 
Functionally,  this  requires  that  pinholes  must  be  placed  either  along  the  X  or  Y-axis  for 
the  equations  previously  derived  to  be  valid.  This  fact  is  shown  in  Figure  8,  where  a  4 
pinhole  aperture  is  used  to  image  the  particle,  with  two  pinholes  placed  equidistant  from 
the  optical  axis  along  the  X-axis,  and  two  correspondingly  placed  along  the  Y-axis. 
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Txxal  Plane  Plane 

for  Point  A 

Figure  8.  Application  of  2-D  equations  to  a  full  3-D  imaging  system  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 

Using  the  2-D  equations,  the  two  projected  images  from  the  X-axis  pinholes  can  be  used 
to  solve  for  the  particles  X  and  Z  position,  while  the  images  resulting  from  the  Y-axis 
pinholes  can  be  used  to  find  the  particle’s  Y  and  Z  position.  In  this  manner  the  previous 
derivation  can  correctly  calculate  particle  position  in  space  for  aperture  arrangements  that 
exist  only  along  the  X  and  Y-axes. 

However,  the  same  is  not  true  for  cases  where  the  pinholes  are  placed  off  of  both 
the  optical,  and  the  X  and  Y-axes.  This  fact  is  shown  in  Figure  9  where  two  pinholes  are 
again  placed  on-axis  for  comparison,  denoted  by  open  circles,  and  three  pinholes  are 
placed  off-axis  and  are  denoted  by  open  stars.  The  projected  blurry  images  from  the 
rightmost  four  apertures  are  shown  on  the  CCD  plane,  with  dots  representing  the  on-axis 
apertures  and  stars  representing  the  two  rightmost  off-axis  apertures. 
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Figure  9.  Comparison  of  on-axis  and  off-axis  pinhole  placement  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 

In  this  arrangement  the  two  rightmost  off-axis  pinholes  are  arranged  vertically  and  at  the 
same  height  and  distance  from  one  another  as  the  on-axis  pinholes.  Thus  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  pairs  is  their  X-position.  If  the  two-dimensional  equations 
were  applied  to  these  two  aperture  pairs,  it  seems  logical  that  the  particle  at  A  would  have 
the  same  position  for  both  the  on  and  off-axis  pinholes.  However,  the  projected  images 
shown  in  the  figure  prove  this  result  in  error.  The  displacement  between  the  dots  and 
stars  on  the  CCD  appears  to  be  the  same  for  both  aperture  arrangements.  This  would 
result  in  finding  the  correct  Z-position  of  the  particle  using  either  set  of  apertures. 
However,  the  off-axis  images  (closed  stars)  are  noticeably  further  displaced  from  the  Y- 
axis  in  the  X-direction  than  the  on- axis  images  (dots).  This  difference  would  result  in 
finding  two  different  X-locations  for  the  two  different  aperture  setups.  As  a  result,  the 
two-dimensional  equations  can  clearly  not  be  applied  to  the  off-axis  apertures.  As  a 
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result  of  this  fact,  a  new  geometric  analysis  is  necessary  to  fully  describe  the  3-CCD 
DDPIV  system  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005). 

2.1.4  Three  Dimensional  DDPIV  Geometric  Analysis 

In  the  previous  analysis,  the  region  of  interest  was  shown  as  a  2-D  slice  of  a  3-D 
volume;  however  the  shape  of  this  volume  was  dependant  upon  the  placement  of  the 
system’s  apertures.  Now  that  a  specific  aperture  setup  has  been  defined,  the  domain  of 
interest  and  the  observable  domain  take  on  a  definite  shape,  shown  in  Figure  10a  below. 
The  observable  domain  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  three  cones  of  view  of  the 
apertures  and  is  colored  light  green.  The  point  at  which  all  three  cones  first  meet  is 
tenned  Zmin,  as  before,  and  represents  the  closest  a  particle  may  be  positioned  and  still  be 
imaged  onto  all  three  CCDs.  The  domain  of  interest  is  thus  defined  by  a  tetrahedron 
inscribed  within  the  observable  domain  extending  from  Zmin  to  just  in  front  of  the 
reference  plane,  as  particles  imaged  at  the  reference  plane  will  render  the  defocusing 
concept  invalid.  A  2-D  slice  of  the  region  of  interest  can  be  seen  in  Figure  10b.  By 
defining  the  domain  of  interest  thusly,  the  geometric  properties  of  the  system  can  be  fully 
and  uniquely  described  with  equations.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  particles  that 
exist  outside  of  the  domain  of  interest  but  still  within  the  observable  domain  will  still  be 


imaged  onto  all  three  CCDs. 
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Figure  10.  a)  Field  of  view  of  3-CCD  DDPIV  system  b)  inscribed  domain  of  interest  in  the  observable 
domain  of  all  three  cameras  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 


For  the  purposes  of  experimentation  only,  a  sliced  section  of  finite  thickness  taken 
from  the  domain  of  interest  must  be  imaged.  This  section  is  tenned  the  “volume  of 
interest”  and  is  defined  uniquely  by  the  side  length  of  the  front  equilateral  triangle,  apf, 
the  side  length  of  the  back  equilateral  triangle,  apb,  and  the  thickness  of  the  volume,  a-. 
Figure  1 1  depicts  a  frontal  view  of  this  volume.  It  should  be  noted  that  apb  must  be  larger 
than  apf  in  the  system  defined  above  due  to  the  expanding  nature  of  the  observable 
domain. 


apb 


Figure  11.  Volume  of  interest  as  viewed  from  CCD  plane  for  full  3-D  system  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri 

2005) 
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To  accomplish  a  full  3 -dimensional  geometric  analysis,  Kajitani  and  Dabiri 
(2005)  used  projections  of  the  3-D  system  onto  both  the  X-Z  and  Y-Z  planes,  shown  in 
Figures  12  and  13  respectively. 


Figure  12.  X-Z  projection  of  the  full  3-D  DDPIV  system  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 


Figure  13.  Y-Z  projection  of  the  full  3-D  DDPIV  system  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 


By  using  the  above  figures  to  generate  equations  for  the  positions  of  the  particle  images 
on  the  CCD  (xTr,  xtl,  xb,  Vtr,  Vtl,  and  vb)  as  a  function  of  the  particle’s  position  in  space, 
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among  other  things,  they  were  then  able  to  solve  for  the  particle’s  position  (X,Y,Z)  as  a 


function  of  the  generated  image.  These  equations  are  listed  below. 


M  2- a/3 

x,  =-—[XL  +  r(L-Z)\  +  -^h 

(8) 

M  2- a/3 

XTR=XTL=  2Z^2LX  ]/('L  Z^+  2-x/3  k 

(9) 

Yl 

yB  -  z 

(10) 

y„=^[-d(L-Z)-2LY] 

(11) 

yTL=^[d(L-Z)-2LY] 

(12) 

And 
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In  this  model  xtr,  xti,  and  x/,  represent  the  x-coordinates  of  the  upper-right,  upper-left,  and 
bottom  locations  respectively,  of  the  blurred  particles  in  the  combined  image.  Likewise, 
ytr,  yti,  and  vz,  represent  the  y-coordinates.  As  is  obvious  in  the  above  equations,  rather 
than  referencing  the  planar  separation  between  the  pinholes  and  the  corresponding 
images,  d  and  b  respectively  in  the  2-D  derivation,  using  radial  variables  becomes  much 
easier  in  the  3-dimensional  system.  As  a  result,  y  is  defined  as  the  radial  distance  from 
the  optical  axis  to  each  of  the  three  lenses,  and  c  is  the  radial  distance  from  the  center  of 
any  image  triplet  to  one  of  its  vertices.  These  definitions  can  be  used  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  three  lenses  are  positioned  equidistant  from  the  optical  axis.  The  radial  lens  distance 
can  be  related  to  the  lens  separation  in  Equation  17  below,  using  simple  geometry. 


(17) 


Additionally,  (x0,yo)  now  marks  the  position  on  the  sensor  of  the  center  of  the  triangular 
triplet.  The  definition  of  the  system  gain,  K,  remains  unchanged,  as  does  the  optical 
magnification.  However,  due  to  changing  system  geometry,  the  geometric  magnification 
is  a  function  of  Zmin  rather  than  c,  as  it  was  under  the  old  definition. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  change  to  the  three  dimensional  model  is  the  change 
to  the  input  parameters  of  the  system.  Previously,  parameters  such  as  d,  L,  and  c  defined 
the  system  performance.  With  this  new  model,  the  entire  system  can  be  defined  based 
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almost  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  volume  of  interest  and  the  optical  characteristics  of  the 
lens.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  definition  for  Zmin  under  the  new  system. 


Z  —Z  +  a  (- 

min  a  z  V 


V 


a  pf  a  pb 


(18) 


where  Za  is  the  distance  from  the  lens  plane  to  the  front  face  of  the  imaging  volume,  and 
in  the  definition  of  the  lens  separation,  d. 


d  = 


za(apb 


apf)-a:apf 

a2 


(19) 


Thus,  the  geometric  arrangement  of  the  imaging  system,  including  lenses  and  CCDs, 
becomes  solely  dependant  upon  the  size  and  location  of  the  imaging  volume  for  a  given 
choice  of  lens.  In  this  arrangement  the  lens  focal  length,  f  helps  solve  for  both  the 
magnification  factor  and  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  reference  planes.  Practically 
speaking,  this  aspect  of  the  three  dimensional  model  allows  a  camera  system  to  be  built 
based  on  only  the  size  of  the  phenomena  being  studied,  thereby  easing  the  design  process. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  general  equation  for  system  sensitivity  does  not  change 
with  the  3-D  model,  and  thus  Equation  7  can  still  be  used. 

One  final  note  should  be  made  about  the  full  three  dimensional  derivation.  In 


order  to  provide  maximum  resolution,  the  above  equations  were  derived  such  that  a 
particle  at  Zmm  images  the  largest  possible  triangular  pattern  onto  the  CCD.  In  practice, 
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this  requires  the  side  length  of  the  imaged  equilateral  triangle  to  be  equal  to  the  sensor 
size,  h.  However,  this  presents  a  problem,  as  the  top  and  bottom  vertices  are  not  located 
at  equal  distances  from  the  radial  center  of  the  triangle.  Thus,  when  the  center  of  the 
triplet  resulting  from  a  particle  at  Zmin  is  imaged  onto  the  center  of  the  CCD,  the  entire 
triplet  is  not  located  on  the  CCD,  which  results  in  a  decrease  of  the  volume  that  can  be 
imaged.  This  effect  is  shown  in  Figure  14.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  triangular  image 
formed  by  a  particle  at  Zmin  represents  the  area  of  the  CCD  upon  which  every  particle 
inside  the  volume  of  interest  will  be  imaged. 


|  Zmin  Sensor  Sizo| 


Figure  14.  Projection  of  a  particle  at  Zmin  without  shift  term  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 


To  counter  this,  Kajitani  and  Dabiri  (2005)  proposed  a  downward  shift  of  all  three 
CCDs  that  comprise  the  3-D  system.  This  shift  can  be  made  independent  of  the  system 
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magnification,  and  depends  only  on  CCD  size.  It  is  reflected  mathematically  by 
introducing  a  shift  term  into  the  equations  for  the  image  coordinates.  This  is  the  final 
tenn  in  Equations  8-9,  and  will  change  only  with  sensor  size.  By  utilizing  this  shift,  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the  volume  of  interest  that  can  successfully  be 
imaged.  Kajitani  and  Dabiri  (2005),  using  the  shift,  were  able  to  create  a  system  that 
could  image  the  entire  volume  of  interest,  including  a  particle  located  at  Zmm  as  shown  by 
Figure  15. 


1  (mml 
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Figure  15.  Projection  of  a  particle  at  Zmin  including  shift  term  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005) 


While  this  shift  will  not  allow  the  entire  volume  of  interest  to  be  imaged  for  every  choice 
of  CCD  size,  it  is  a  valid  method  for  increasing  the  imaging  area,  and  must  be  considered 
when  designing  a  full  3-D  DDPIV  system. 
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2.1.5  Velocimetry  Error  Analysis 

The  expressions  for  a  particle’s  position  on  the  CCDs  in  tenn  of  its  spatial 
position  can  be  differentiated  to  yield  a  particle’s  displacement  on  the  sensor  as  a 
function  of  its  spatial  displacement.  These  equations  are  shown  below 
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dxTL  =  dX  +  ^dY  +  ^dZ 
8X  8Y  8Z 


Where  dxb,  dyb,  etc  are  displacements  in  local  image  coordinates  on  the  CCD  and  dX, 
dY,  and  dZ  are  the  displacements  in  space.  Evaluation  of  the  partial  derivatives  in  space, 
and  inversion  of  the  ensuing  matrix  yields 
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where 
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where  uncertainties  of  the  image  plane  coordinates  (dxB,  dyB,  etc)  are  assumed  to  be 
equal.  Applying  error  analysis  to  these  equations  yields  the  uncertainty  in  a  particle’s 
displacement  in  space,  shown  below. 
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In  this  manner,  the  uncertainty  in  spatial  coordinates  for  any  particle  imaged  by  the 
camera  system  can  be  roughly  calculated  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005).  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  derivation  of  uncertainty  is  only  a  first  cut,  reflecting  only  the  contribution  of 
particle  identification  uncertainty  on  the  CCD  to  the  total  uncertainty  of  a  particle  in 
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space.  As  a  result,  this  analysis  assumes  perfect  positioning  of  all  optical  components  in 
the  system. 

Using  the  above  derivation  for  a  full  3-D  DDPIV  system,  a  camera  can  be 
constructed  which  will  be  able  to  measure  the  velocities  inside  a  volume  of  interest  in  a 
flow  field.  However,  the  above  work  only  lays  the  foundation  for  half  of  the  camera 
system’s  proposed  capabilities  (i.e.  velocity  measurements).  As  such,  different  methods 
for  measuring  temperature  using  liquid  crystals  must  now  be  examined  to  augment  the 
DDPIV  system.  These  methods  are  discussed  in  the  ensuing  section. 

2.2  Thermometry 

The  use  of  liquid  crystals  as  a  means  of  evaluating  temperature  is  an  accepted  and 
widely  used  method  for  both  2-D  surface  heat  measurements  and  2-D  fluid  temperature 
measurement.  The  basis  of  surface  thermometry  is  the  painting  of  a  heat-controlled  plate 
with  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  crystals,  which  will  predictably  and  consistently  change  in 
color  with  changing  temperature.  Particle  Image  Thermometry  (PIT)  in  a  fluid  functions 
in  much  the  same  way.  It  uses  temperature  sensitive  liquid  crystals  to  seed  a  volume  of 
interest  in  a  fluid.  However  the  name  PIT  is  misleading,  as  it  implies  any  type  of  particle 
can  be  used  to  seed  the  flow,  which  is  incorrect,  as  liquid  crystal  particles  must  be  used  as 
tracers.  As  a  result,  this  type  of  thermometry  will  be  referred  to  as  Liquid  Crystal  Particle 
Thermometry  (LCPT).  While  these  methods  differ  in  their  execution,  the  behavior  of  the 
liquid  crystals  is  constant  and  thus  both  can  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  operation 
and  calibration  of  any  thermometry  system.  In  either  method,  the  region  of  interest  must 
be  illuminated  by  white  light,  which  then  reflects  off  the  crystals  towards  a  recording 
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device.  Due  to  the  properties  of  the  crystals,  which  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail 
later,  different  wavelengths  and  thus  different  colors  will  be  reflected  towards  the  camera 
as  temperature  varies  in  the  region  of  interest.  These  various  temperature-dependant 
colors  can  then  be  used  to  calibrate  the  measurement  system  to  provide  quantitative 
temperature  measurements  at  any  point  in  the  region.  The  following  sections  will  further 
describe  liquid  crystals  themselves  and  the  thermometry  process. 

2.2.1  Liquid  Crystal  Categorization 

The  term  “liquid  crystal”  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  two  seemingly 
contradictory  terms:  liquid  and  crystal.  A  liquid  is  typically  thought  of  as  a  loose, 
unorganized  collection  of  molecules  wherein  its  lack  of  structure  causes  it  to  fill  whatever 
container  it  is  placed  in.  Conversely,  a  crystal  is  thought  of  as  a  solid  that  displays  a  rigid 
molecular  structure.  Despite  this  contradiction  there  exists  an  intermediate  phase 
between  solid  and  liquid  wherein  the  molecules  lose  their  positional  order,  thus  moving 
freely  and  behaving  like  a  liquid,  but  maintain  their  orientation  order,  a  key  property  of 
crystals.  These  substances  are  called  liquid  crystals  (LCs),  as  they  possess  the  useful 
optical  properties  of  crystals  while  moving  freely  and  filling  their  container  like  a  liquid. 
They  were  first  discovered  as  a  state  of  matter  in  1889  through  the  observation  of  a 
cholesterol  derivative  that  appeared  liquid  in  form  but  double  refracted  light,  a  property 
of  crystals  (Dabiri  2007,  Hay  and  Hollingsworth  1996). 

There  are  generally  three  different  classifications  of  liquid  crystals:  lyotropic, 
polymeric,  and  thermotropic.  Lyotropic  liquid  crystals,  such  as  soap,  exhibit  liquid 
crystalline  behavior  when  mixed  with  a  solvent,  where  the  density  of  lyotropic  liquid 
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crystal  molecules  in  the  solvent  determines  its  phase.  Conversely,  polymeric  liquid 
crystals  refer  to  polymers  that  display  liquid  crystal  behavior  when  in  a  liquid  state. 
While  these  two  forms  are  useful  in  certain  applications,  liquid  crystal  thermometry 
requires  that  temperature  detennine  the  phase  of  the  liquid  crystal.  This  necessitates  the 
use  of  thennotropic  liquid  crystals  (TLCs),  which  are  comprised  of  rod  or  disk  shaped 
molecules  whose  phase,  and  thus  reflected  wavelength,  vary  directly  with  temperature. 
Since  this  phase  variance  with  temperature  provides  the  basis  for  liquid  crystal 
thermometry,  the  different  phases  must  be  further  explained. 

The  phases  of  liquid  crystals  can  generally  be  classified  as  smectic,  nematic,  or 
cholesteric,  with  several  subgroups  therein.  In  the  smectic  phase  the  rod-shaped  liquid 
crystal  molecules  are  organized  into  layers  with  the  long  axis  of  each  molecule  pointing 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  layer.  Inside  of  each  layer  the  molecules  can  either  have 
a  definite  structure  of  rows  and  columns  as  seen  in  Figure  16a,  or  be  randomly  distributed 
as  in  Figure  16b. 


Figure  16.  Arrangement  of  liquid  crystal  molecules  in  the  smectic  phase,  a)  subgroup  of  smectic 
phase  whose  molecules  are  organized  within  each  layer  b)  further  subgroup  whose  layers’  molecules 
are  randomly  placed  (Fergason  1964,  Mitchell  2004) 
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The  second  phase  of  liquid  crystals  is  called  the  nematic  phase.  In  this  phase  the 


rod-shaped  molecules  are  not  arranged  in  layers,  but  their  long  axes  are  still  parallel  to 
each  other.  This  arrangement  is  depicted  in  Figure  17  below. 


Figure  17.  Arrangement  of  liquid  crystal  molecules  in  the  nematic  phase  (Fergason  1964,  Mitchell 

2004) 

The  third  and  final  liquid  crystal  phase  is  the  cholesteric  phase,  so  called  because 
it  was  first  observed  in  cholesterol  esters.  This  phase  contains  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  both  the  smectic  and  nematic  phases.  Like  the  smectic  phase,  the  molecules  self 
arrange  into  layers  and,  like  the  nematic  phase,  arrange  themselves  randomly  within  those 
layers.  However,  the  molecules  of  this  phase  differ  in  one  regard.  Rather  than  the 
standard  rod  shaped  molecule  seen  above,  these  molecules  are  flat,  with  several 
molecular  asymmetries  that  cause  the  molecule’s  long  axis  to  rotate  slightly  between  each 
layer.  This  rotation  carves  out  approximately  15  arc  minutes  per  layer,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  a  helical  structure  defined  by  each  layer’s  long  axis  (Oseen  1933).  This 
behavior  is  well  illustrated  in  Figure  18  below. 
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Figure  18.  Helix  formation  in  cholesteric  liquid  crystals  (Fergason  1964,  Mitchell  2004) 

While  cholesteric  liquid  crystals  (CLCs)  occur  naturally,  they  are  limited  in  many 
regards.  They  do  not  provide  a  large  range  of  color  play  (i.e.  CLCs  change  color  from 
red  to  blue  over  a  very  small  temperature  range),  are  not  perfectly  stable,  and  their  purity 
depends  on  their  source.  However,  liquid  crystals  can  now  be  synthesized  to  exhibit  the 
same  behavior  as  CLCs  but  with  improved  stability,  color  play,  and  purity.  Due  to  their 
structure  these  liquid  crystals  are  tenned  chiral  nematic. 

In  the  nematic  phase,  liquid  crystal  molecules  can  either  be  chiral  or  achiral. 
Achiral  molecules,  like  those  shown  above,  are  symmetric  about  their  long  axes. 
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Conversely,  chiral  molecules  are  asymmetric  about  their  long  axes,  just  like  cholesterol 
esters.  As  a  result,  intennolecular  forces  cause  the  long  axis  of  each  molecule  to 
similarly  tilt  and  thus  become  rotated  relative  to  its  neighboring  particles.  The  result  is 
the  direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  molecules  again  forming  a  helix.  This  behavior  is 
displayed  in  Figure  19  where  the  pitch  (p )  is  defined  as  the  distance  necessary  for  the 
helix  to  rotate  360  degrees. 


Figure  19.  Helical  long  axis  rotation  of  chiral  nematic  liquid  crystals  (Hay  and  Hollingsworth  1996) 

In  any  phase,  liquid  crystals  can  be  fragile  and  very  susceptible  to  damage  from 
various  different  sources  including  contamination,  extreme  temperatures  and  UV  light. 
As  a  result,  liquid  crystals  are  typically  protected  by  encapsulation  in  a  polymer  coating. 
This  encapsulation  is  typically  very  thin  and  results  in  microencapsulated  liquid  crystal 
spheres  on  the  order  of  20  microns  (Hay  and  Hollingsworth  1996).  Despite  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  method,  liquid  crystals  must  still  be  handled  with  care  to 
obtain  accurate  results,  as  the  liquid  crystal’s  color  response  can  slowly  change  after 
prolonged  periods  of  exposure  to  the  enviromnent,  and  be  permanently  altered  if  the 
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temperature  is  elevated  far  above  the  crystals  upper  temperature  design/clearing  point 
(Wiberg  and  Lior  2004). 

2.2.2  Optical  Properties  of  Liquid  Crystals 

In  order  to  understand  the  colors  produced  by  liquid  crystal  thermometry,  it  is 
essential  to  understand  the  optical  properties  of  the  liquid  crystals  themselves  that 
facilitate  this  method.  When  light  hits  the  liquid  crystalline  structure  it  is  circularly 
polarized  into  left  and  right-handed  components.  The  component  of  the  light  that  has  the 
same  polarization  as  that  of  the  liquid  crystal  completely  transmits,  as  there  is  no  change 
in  its  refractive  index.  However,  the  other  component  of  the  light  will  see  a  change  in 
refractive  index  whenever  the  oppositely  rotating  helixes  interfere  with  one  another.  This 
occurs  at  p/2  intervals  and  results  in  reflection  of  that  wavelength  of  light.  In  this  manner 
the  liquid  crystals  function  as  band  pass  fdters.  However,  because  only  one  of  the  two 
polarized  components  of  light  is  reflected,  liquid  crystals  will  only  reflect  a  maximum  of 
50%  of  the  total  light  (McDonnell  1987),  with  typical  reflection  values  being  closer  to 
20%  (Anderson  and  Baughn  2005). 

As  a  result  of  this  behavior,  the  pitch  of  the  liquid  crystal  itself  affects  the 
wavelength  of  the  reflected  light.  However,  pitch  is  inversely  related  to  temperature. 
Thus,  as  the  liquid  crystal  is  cooled  from  its  isotropic  stage  where  it  transmits  all  light 
and  is  therefore  colorless,  it  begins  to  selectively  reflect  light.  At  the  highest  active 
temperature  the  crystals  will  reflect  violet.  As  the  crystals  are  further  cooled  the  pitch 
continues  to  increase  and  the  reflected  light  will  transition  to  blue,  then  green,  then 
yellow,  and  finally  to  red.  At  this  point  further  cooling  drives  the  pitch  of  the  crystals  to 
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infinity,  or  in  other  words  the  molecules  do  not  rotate  and  the  liquid  crystal  has  entered 


the  colorless  smectic  phase. 

A  temperature  varying  pitch  is  what  gives  liquid  crystals  the  ability  to  be  utilized 
as  a  thennographic  tool.  However,  as  shown  by  Ferguson  (1966),  the  reflected 
wavelength  is  also  a  function  of  scatter  and  incidence  angle  according  to  Equation  24, 


A  =  2  np 


(24) 


where  p  is  the  pitch  of  the  liquid  crystal,  fa  the  incidence  angle,  and  fa  the  scatter  angle. 
In  practice,  this  behavior  means  that  not  only  will  color  be  a  function  of  the  temperature 
of  the  crystals,  but  also  of  the  angles  at  which  they  are  illuminated  and  viewed  (Dabiri 
2007). 

2.2.3  Liquid  Crystal  Hysteresis 

Liquid  crystals  were  first  widely  used  in  thermometry  experiments  in  part  because 
they  were  thought  of  as  an  accurate,  reversible,  and  repeatable  temperature  measurement 
method.  However,  recent  research  such  as  that  accomplished  by  Sabatino  et  al.  (2000) 
and  Anderson  and  Baughn  (2004)  has  shown  that  in  fact  this  is  not  the  case.  Anderson 
and  Baughn  tested  five  different  samples  of  TLCs,  all  with  varying  color  ranges  and 
differing  clearing  points.  In  all  cases,  non-trivial  hysteresis  was  present  when  the  TLCs 
were  cooled  rather  than  heated.  This  hysteresis  was  somewhat  controllable.  For  cases 
where  the  temperature  at  which  cooling  begins  is  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  crystal’s 
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color  play,  the  observed  hysteresis  is  small.  However,  if  the  maximum  temperature  is 
increased  above  that  of  the  upper  clearing  point,  hysteresis  occurs  and  increases  in 
magnitude  as  the  maximum  temperature  is  increased.  They  found  that  this  hysteresis  can 
be  attributed  to  both  a  decrease  in  the  reflectivity  of  the  TLCs  and  a  shift  in  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  peak  R,  G,  and  B  values  occur.  For  those  TLCs  that  possess  a 
large  color  play  range  (approximately  20  degrees),  the  magnitude  of  the  hysteresis  was 
significant,  at  approximately  20%  of  the  total  color  play. 

Anderson  and  Baughn  theorized  that  this  hysteresis  was  the  result  of  pennanent 
damage  to  the  liquid  crystals.  They  suspected  that  this  damage  resulted  from  high 
temperature  exposure,  i.e.  above  that  of  the  TLC’s  upper  clearing  point.  Sabatino  et  al. 
(2000)  came  to  this  same  conclusion  as  they  observed  hysteresis  totaling  13%  of  the 
crystal’s  color  play  when  the  upper  clearing  point  of  their  crystals  was  exceeded.  Wiberg 
and  Lior  (2004)  also  suspected  that  permanent  damage  of  the  TLC  from  aging  at 
temperatures  near  the  upper  clearing  point  could  be  a  source  of  hysteresis.  However,  the 
hysteresis  described  above  can  be  significantly  minimized  by  ensuring  that  testing  and 
calibration  procedures  occur  during  heating  of  the  TLCs  from  below  the  lower  clearing 
point,  and  keeping  the  TLCs  at  or  below  the  temperature  of  the  upper  clearing  point.  In 
addition,  when  not  actively  being  heated,  the  crystals  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  color  play  range  to  prevent  damage  due  to  high  temperature  aging. 

2.2.4  Liquid  Crystal  Calibration 

When  used  in  any  thermometry  application,  a  color-temperature  calibration  must 
be  performed  on  the  associated  liquid  crystals  in  order  to  provide  a  quantifiable 
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relationship  between  liquid  crystal  color  and  the  recorded  temperature.  Without  an 
accurate,  reliable  calibration,  quantitative  digital  processing  of  the  temperatures  in  the 
image  is  impossible.  Indeed,  the  accuracy  of  LC  thermometry  is  influenced  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  quality  of  the  temperature  calibration.  However,  this  aspect  of  the  process 
creates  a  problem.  Color  is  typically  thought  of  as  a  linear  combination  of  the  three 
primary  colors:  red,  green,  and  blue.  This  standard  view  has  problematic  implications 
when  applied  to  liquid  crystal  thermometry,  as  there  exist  many  different  combinations  of 
R,  G,  and  B  on  a  standard  8-bit  0-255  scale,  which  correspond  to  differing  intensities  of 
the  same  color.  In  essence  a  calibration  curve  using  only  R,  G,  and  B  would  have  to  be 
able  to  account  for  all  possible  shades  of  color  as  well  as  possible  intensities.  In  practice 
this  variation  introduced  intensity  based  error  into  the  method  (Smith  et  al.  2001) 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  transformation  from  RGB  color  space  into  HSI  (Hue, 
Saturation,  and  Intensity)  color  space  has  been  almost  universally  applied  in  LC 
thermometry  experiments.  In  this  space,  intensity,  I,  represents  the  brightness  of  the 
light,  saturation,  S,  represents  the  purity  of  the  color,  and  finally  hue,  H,  represents  the 
dominant  wavelength  of  the  light.  In  this  space,  a  pure  color  will  have  low  intensity  or 
“whiteness,”  while  nearly  white  light  will  have  low  saturation  (Park  et  al.  2001).  Since 
hue  represents  the  dominant  wavelength  of  the  light,  it  is  a  natural  calibration  variable  for 
thermometry  as  it  varies  monotonically  with  color.  This  factor  allows  for  the  generation 
of  smooth  hue-temperature  calibration  curves  like  that  shown  in  Figure  20  below  from 


Park  et  al.  (2001). 
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Figure  20.  Sample  hue-temperature  calibration  curve  (Park  et  aL  2001) 

The  definition  of  hue  demands  that  it  be  independent  from  both  saturation  and 
intensity.  In  essence,  it  must  simply  be  an  orthogonal  vector  to  S  and  I.  As  a  result  of 
this  fact,  there  are  many  different  possible  definitions  of  hue  that  will  prove  satisfactory 
for  the  purposes  of  thermometry.  Despite  this,  several  standard  definitions  are  typically 
used.  Hay  and  Hollingsworth  (1996)  defined  and  tested  three  of  these  definitions  for 
both  accuracy  and  computational  time.  The  first  of  these  definitions  utilizes  the  uniform 
chromaticity  or  UVW  scale.  This  scale  uses  a  linear  transformation  from  RGB  space  to 
generate  the  color  diagram  shown  in  Figure  21a.  All  possible  colors  are  represented  on 
this  scale  and  radiate  outward  from  a  white  light  point.  In  this  scale,  hue,  hi,  is  defined  as 
follows: 


ht  =  arctan[(v  -  v0 )  /(«  -  u0 )] 


(25) 
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The  second  definition  of  hue,  h2,  originates  from  the  formation  in  color  space  of  a 
regular  triangle  with  R,  G,  and  B  at  each  of  the  triangle’s  vertices  and  the  white  light 
point  at  its  center.  This  triangle  is  oriented  such  that  the  red,  having  the  longest 
wavelength,  is  aligned  with  the  x-axis  thereby  making  hue,  defined  as  positive 
counterclockwise,  a  monotonically  decreasing  function  of  wavelength.  The  resulting 
color  diagram  is  displayed  in  Figure  21b.  Using  this  arrangement,  hue  relates  to  R,  G, 
and  B  by  Equation  26. 

,  ,yf3*(G-B)^ 

hj  =  arctan( - )  (26) 

2  2 *R-G-B 

The  third  and  final  definition  explored  by  Hay  and  Hollingsworth  was  formed 
through  a  different  linear  transformation  of  R,  G,  and  B  values  as  in  hi.  Using  this 
transformation  creates  the  color  diagram  shown  in  Figure  21c,  where  hue,  hs,  is  defined 
by  Equation  27. 


/z3  =  arctan(z2 /  zx)  (27) 

While  all  three  of  these  definitions  of  hue  resulted  in  monotonically  increasing 
hue-temperature  calibration  curves,  h2  proved  to  be  the  optimum  choice.  While  both  hi 
and  hj  produced  approximately  the  same  calibration  ranges  and  uncertainties,  /?2  takes 
significantly  less  computing  time,  and  is  thus  preferable.  Possibly  due  to  the  shift  of  the 
hue  pivot  away  from  the  white  light  point,  I13  produced  the  smallest  range  and  highest 
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uncertainties  of  the  three  and  was  thus  found  to  be  an  undesirable  definition.  Due  to 


these  results,  hi  will  be  used  as  the  hue  definition  from  this  point  forward. 


Figure  21.  Color  diagrams  for  different  hue  definitions  a)  hi,  b)  h2,  c)  h3  (Hay  and  Hollingsworth 

1996) 
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2.2.5  Illumination  Source 

Previous  work  shows  LC  thermometry  experiments  to  have  a  strong  reliance  on 
both  the  type  and  position  of  illumination  used.  In  general,  a  full  spectrum  light  source  is 
desirable  over  other  alternatives  for  LCPT.  Experiments  by  Anderson  and  Baughn 
(2005)  testing  five  different  illumination  sources  found  that,  in  general,  full  spectrum 
illumination  produced  lower  uncertainties  and  a  larger  color  range  than  other  “off-white” 
illumination  sources.  Since  previous  testing  by  Park  et  al.  (2001)  on  2-D  LCPT 
experiments  displayed  a  high  level  of  temperature  uncertainty,  it  is  essential  to  use  a  light 
source  that  is  as  close  to  full  spectrum  as  possible.  This  biases  LCPT  experiments  into 
using  sources  that  have  both  high-energy  outputs  and  full  spectrums,  such  as  short  arc 
pulsed  Xenon  lamps. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  illumination  source,  the  orientation  of  the  light  source  is 
nearly  as  important.  As  previously  discussed,  the  reflective  properties  of  LCs  vary  with 
both  viewing  and  illumination  angle.  As  such,  it  is  best  to  orient  the  light  source  in  such 
a  way  that  variations  resulting  from  those  angles  are  minimized.  Lor  LCPT  experiments 
it  has  been  found  that  collimated  light  sources  oriented  nonnal  to  the  camera  plane  can 
create  successful  images  (Park  et  al.  2001).  This  arrangement  causes  all  light  rays  hitting 
the  LCs  to  be  both  parallel  to  each  other  and  normal  to  the  CCD  plane,  reducing  angular 
variations,  in  theory,  to  those  caused  only  by  the  size  of  the  imaging  area/volume  itself. 
This  condition  greatly  eases  the  temperature  calibration  method. 
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2.2.6  Temperature  Calibration 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  influential  aspect  of  creating  a  high  accuracy  LCPT 
system  is  the  temperature  calibration  method.  In  general,  two  main  techniques  have  been 
used  on  both  surface  and  particle  image  LC  thermometry  (Smith  et  al.  2001).  The  first  of 
these  methods  is  the  “narrow-band”  technique.  Using  this  technique  LCs  with  a  small 
temperature  range  (approximately  1°C)  are  used  to  track  the  path  of  a  single  color  over 
time  on  a  constant  heat  flux  surface.  This  color  is  usually  yellow,  as  it  is  displayed  over 
the  smallest  range  of  visible  wavelengths.  While  this  method  requires  only  one 
calibration  point  (i.e.  the  color  yellow),  it  still  necessitates  a  large  number  of  calibration 
images,  as  the  event  color  must  be  tracked  over  a  series  of  images.  In  addition,  for  small 
temperature  variations  the  accuracy  of  this  calibration  method  is  limited,  which  is  an 
undesirable  trait  for  most  quantitative  experiments. 

The  second  and  more  widely  used  method  is  called  the  “wide-band”  method.  In 
this  technique,  crystals  with  a  larger  color  play  are  utilized  to  create  calibration  curves 
over  the  full  range  of  colors  in  the  visible  spectrum.  While  this  method  does  necessitate 
many  calibration  points,  it  allows  the  full  color  range  to  be  mapped  accurately.  In 
addition,  given  the  correct  setup  the  full  color  range  can  be  mapped  in  only  one  picture. 
Jeschke  et  al  (2000)  used  a  surface  with  linearly  varying  temperature  to  capture  the  full 
range  of  LC  reflection  in  one  image.  More  typically  however,  this  method  uses  a  series 
of  images  at  a  constant  temperature  to  provide  full  resolution  of  the  color  spectrum.  Due 
to  its  accuracy  and  ease  of  implementation,  the  wide-band  method  has  been  used  in  most 
LCPT  experiments  and  thus  the  various  aspects  of  calibrating  using  this  technique  must 
be  investigated  further  (Smith  et  al.  2001). 
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Much  of  the  initial  development  of  LC  temperature  calibration  was  performed 
with  the  goal  of  analyzing  2-D  heat  transfer  on  some  kind  of  surface.  While  not  as 
complicated  as  LCPT,  these  experiments  do  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  calibration 
methods  themselves.  The  first,  and  for  a  time  most  accepted  wide-band  method  was,  as 
described  above,  to  use  a  series  of  constant  temperature  images  and  create  a  hue- 
temperature  calibration  curve  joining  these  images.  However,  this  method  typically  used 
a  single  reference  point  inside  of  each  image  to  define  the  hue  for  that  corresponding 
color  and  applied  that  reference  point  to  the  rest  of  the  image.  The  major  downside  is 
that  this  method  does  not  account  for  variations  in  viewing  angle  inside  the  area  of 
interest.  These  effects  were  first  thought  to  be  negligible,  but  as  images  captured  by 
Sabatino  et  al.  (2000)  show,  there  is  a  radial  variation  in  color,  and  thus  hue,  over  each 
constant  temperature  image.  Constant  temperature  images  that  display  this  effect  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  22  below. 
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Figure  22.  Hue  fields  of  two  constant  temperature  images  using  different  lighting  angles  (Sabatino  et 

al.  2000) 
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In  order  to  counter  this  variation,  several  different  methods  have  been  applied. 
Hollingsworth  et  al.  (1989)  applied  the  first  of  these  by  dividing  each  constant 
temperature  image  into  13  different  regions,  and  then  creating  a  local  calibration  curve 
for  each  region.  This  gave  the  global  result  of  the  calibration  accounting  for  variations 
due  to  viewing  angle. 

Sabatino  et  al.  (2000)  took  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  wide  band 
calibration  method  by  further  subdividing  each  image.  Rather  than  use  separate  regions 
in  which  to  define  a  calibration  curve,  they  established  calibration  curves  for  each  pixel 
on  their  CCD.  This  method,  while  very  computationally  intensive  (185,000  calibration 
curves  created),  was  able  to  drastically  reduce  the  perceived  radial  variation  in 
temperature.  The  result  was  calibration-based  calculated  temperatures  that  were  within 
±1%  of  the  actual  calibration  temperatures.  This  effect  is  shown  in  Figure  23. 
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Figure  23.  Calculated  temperature  fields  of  a  constant  temperature  surface  using  a)  single  point 
calibration  and  b)  pixel  by  pixel  calibration  (Sabatino  et  al.  2000) 
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A  somewhat  different  approach  using  neural  networks  has  also  been  applied  in 
recent  years  to  help  create  a  more  robust  calibration  technique.  In  this  method,  RGB  data 
from  the  various  constant  temperature  curves  was  used  as  training  data  for  the  network. 
In  Grewal  et  al.  (2006),  a  region  of  interest  120  x  120  pixels  was  further  divided  into  10  x 
10  blocks  to  provide  adequate  resolution  for  the  network  to  account  for  angular  hue 
variations.  With  training  based  on  RGB  data  sets  from  these  points,  total  error  was 
reduced  over  the  single  point  method  by  approximately  an  order  of  magnitude  (1°C  to 
0.1  °C).  A  similar  method  to  this  was  also  used  by  Park  et  al.  (2001)  to  create  more 
accurate  calibration  curves  over  the  single  point  technique. 

While  using  a  pixel-by-pixel  calibration  method  to  reduce  error  shows  promise, 
this  method  cannot  be  directly  applied  to  LCPT.  In  2-D  surface  measurements,  the  entire 
area  of  interest  is  coated  in  a  layer  of  LCs.  As  such,  every  pixel  has  the  ability  to  be  a 
calibration  point.  In  LCPT  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  pixels  actually 
contain  images  of  LCs.  The  result  is  that  other  methods  must  also  be  implemented  to 
successfully  calibrate  a  LCPT  system.  Park  et  al.  (2001)  used  a  thresholding  method  to 
gather  the  relevant  temperature  data.  First  an  intensity  image  was  constructed  from  the 
R,  G,  and  B  images.  This  image  was  then  used  to  create  a  second  contrast-enhanced 
image,  which  was  then  thresholded  to  create  a  list  of  particle  positions.  Those  positions 
were  then  used  on  the  first  image  to  locate  the  positions  of  maximum  intensity  for  each 
liquid  crystal.  The  pixel  at  the  location  of  maximum  intensity  and  the  surrounding  8 
pixels  were  then  conditionally  averaged  to  provide  RGB  information,  as  shown  in  Figure 
24.  This  conditional  averaging  eliminated  pixels  with  low  saturation  values,  thereby 
stopping  the  data  from  being  skewed  due  to  bright  spots  on  the  crystals  or  dust  and  other 
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non  LC  material,  which  reflect  white.  This  data  was  then  fed  into  a  neural  network  as 
discussed  previously. 

Alternatively,  Dabiri  and  Gharib  (1996)  took  thresholded  data  and  used  a 
combination  calibration  method,  where  both  local  and  single  calibration  methods  were 
combined.  In  this  method,  a  local  calibration  curve  is  first  calculated  for  the  center  of  the 
image  only.  Then  a  global  image  is  taken  and  the  radial  hue  variations  calculated.  This 
variation  data  is  then  combined  with  the  local  curve  to  account  for  spatial  variations  in 
hue. 


Figure  24.  Pixel  arrangement  used  for  conditional  averaging  (Park  et  al.  2001) 


All  of  the  methods  discussed  heretofore  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  2-D 
methods.  While  these  methods  provide  key  insight  into  potential  3-D  calibration 
techniques,  they  fail  to  resolve  temperature  calibration  in  the  Z-direction.  To  this  point, 
no  full  3-D  temperature  calibrations  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  though  several 
attempts  at  calibrating  in  three  dimensions  have  been  made  by  using  2-D  scanning.  This 
is  a  process  in  which  a  2-D  white  light  sheet  is  moved  in  the  Z-direction  such  that  a  series 
of  2-D  images  at  various  Z-positions  are  taken.  The  full  range  of  these  images  can  then 
be  combined  to  give  an  approximation  of  a  three  dimensional  calibration.  Fujisawa  and 
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Funatani  (2000),  used  this  method,  where  for  each  2-D  slice  of  the  3-D  volume  of  interest 
a  spline  fitting  technique  was  applied  to  every  calibration  point,  which  were  distributed 
over  the  entire  image.  In  this  manner,  spatial  hue  variations  were  accounted  for.  This 
same  calibration  was  then  used  for  each  consecutive  2-D  image  in  order  to  construct  the 
full  3-D  temperature  profile.  Using  this  method,  they  were  able  to  reduce  temperature 
measurement  uncertainty  to  0.1 1°C  or  4.7%  of  the  temperature  range  of  the  crystals.  In 
addition,  this  spline  fitting  method  proved  to  be  an  order  of  magnitude  faster  than  using 
neural  networks. 

However,  using  a  single  2-D  calibration  curve  for  the  entire  3-D  cavity  could 
introduce  added  error  into  the  system.  For  that  reason,  Lutjen  et  al.  (2001)  studied  this 
effect  and  determined  that  in  fact  this  is  not  the  case.  The  hue-temperature  calibration 
curves  of  2-D  slices  at  3  separate  Z-positions  showed  strong  agreement,  as  seen  in  Figure 
25.  This  finding  led  them  to  conclude  that  one  2-D  calibration  can  be  applied  three- 
dimensionally.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  LCs  used  by  Lutjen  begin  to  reflect  red  light  at 
approximately  24.25  degrees,  which  is  depicted  in  the  figure  below  as  the  smoothly  rising 
section  of  the  calibration  curve.  Hue  values  that  occur  below  that  temperature  are  purely 
base  reflections  off  of  the  LC’s  polymer  coating  prior  to  the  LC’s  lower  clearing  point 
being  reached. 
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Temperature  C 

Figure  25.  Hue-temperature  calibration  curves  for  2-D  slices  at  3  separate  z  locations  (Lutjen  et  al. 

2001) 

Despite  these  findings,  one  should  be  careful  before  applying  these  results  to  full  3-D 
thermometry  (rather  than  scanning),  as  the  use  of  a  light  sheet  in  2-D  methods  eliminates 
variations  in  color  due  to  the  angle  at  which  the  light  is  emitted  from  its  source. 
Theoretically,  the  use  of  a  collimated  light  source  in  full  3-D  experiments  should  render 
the  above  assumption  valid,  as  all  light  would  again  impact  the  LCs  at  the  same  angle. 
However,  no  research  has  been  done  to  confirm  this. 

Regardless  of  the  calibration  method  chosen,  there  are  several  processes  that  can 
help  reduce  the  total  uncertainty  of  the  experiment.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
processes  is  performing  the  calibration  “in  situ.”  As  has  been  previously  discussed  and 
shown,  the  perceived  color  and  thus  temperature  produced  by  the  LCs  has  a  very  strong 
and  sensitive  dependence  on  viewing  and  lighting  angle.  As  such,  even  the  most  careful 
setup  procedures  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  exact  same  orientations  and  positions 
of  the  camera,  lighting  system,  and  volume  of  interest.  Thus,  any  movements  will 
introduce  unnecessary  error  into  a  system  that  is  already  very  sensitive  to  uncertainty.  By 
performing  both  the  temperature  calibration  and  the  actual  experiment  using  exactly  the 
same  setup  and  within  the  useful  stable  timeframe  of  the  LCs,  this  error  can  be  eliminated 
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entirely.  The  necessity  of  an  “in  situ”  calibration  has  been  well  documented,  and  is  a 
staple  of  virtually  every  high  accuracy  LCPT  calibration. 

Another  process  that  has  been  theorized  to  create  better  images  from  a  LCPT 
system  is  a  background  subtraction  method  outlined  by  Farina  et  al.  (1994).  This  method 
supposes  that  some  reflection  from  the  micro-encapsulated  polymer  itself  at 
approximately  the  spectrum  of  the  illumination  source  can  bias  or  wash  out  color  images. 
Therefore  in  this  method  an  image  is  taken  with  the  LC  outside  of  their  color  range  such 
that  the  only  values  recorded  are  that  of  pure  reflection  from  the  polymer  itself.  These 
RGB  values  are  then  subtracted  from  any  future  color  images,  thus  removing  any 
“baseline  reflection”  of  the  crystals.  While  Sabatino  et  al.  (2000)  refuted  this  method’s 
effectiveness,  his  cited  reason  was  its  failure  to  remove  spatial  hue  variations  in  a 
constant  temperature  image.  Since  those  variations  have  been  shown  to  be  the  cause  of 
changes  in  viewing  angle,  the  background  subtraction  method  should  not  be  expected  to 
remove  them  but  only  to  improve  the  color  signal’s  purity.  As  such,  it  should  not  be 
readily  discarded  as  a  potential  means  of  improving  color  images. 

Finally,  Hay  and  Hollingsworth  (1998)  proposed  using  a  dimensionless  definition 
of  temperature  in  order  to  generate  standard  hue  vs.  temperature  calibration  curves. 
Using  this  method  they  were  able  to  collapse  the  calibration  curves  from  several  different 
experiments  using  different  lighting  conditions  and  angles  as  well  as  different  LCs 
altogether  into  one  curve.  The  result  is  the  ability  to  use  a  single  general  hue  vs. 
dimensionless  temperature  calibration  curve  to  quantitatively  describe  the  behavior  of 
many  different  LCs,  or  the  same  LCs,  under  differing  lighting  conditions.  While  many 
experiments  are  only  created  to  use  a  single  lighting  condition,  the  volume  of  light 
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necessary  for  full  3-D  LCPT  could  require  the  use  of  two  separate  light  sources.  In  this 
case,  the  use  of  a  dimensionless  temperature  calibration  curve  could  help  account  for 
positioning  errors  of  the  two  light  sources  relative  to  one  another. 

2.3  3-D  DLCTV 

While  both  3-D  DDPIV  and  3-D  scanning  LCPT  have  been  accomplished,  these 
efforts  have  never  been  combined.  In  addition,  a  full  3-D  LCPT  system  itself  has  never, 
to  this  author’s  knowledge,  been  successfully  created.  All  of  the  efforts  described  above 
provide  key  insights  into  how  such  a  system  must  be  designed,  created,  aligned,  and 
calibrated.  However,  as  the  scope  of  those  efforts  falls  short  of  that  for  a  full  3-D  system 
for  measuring  both  temperature  and  velocity,  there  are  numerous  issues  and  challenges 
that  arise  solely  as  a  result  of  this  expanded  capability.  These  challenges,  such  as  the 
development  of  a  calibration  technique  or  providing  sufficient  light  intensity,  are  not 
unexpected,  as  this  system  will  allow  turbulence  and  other  flow  phenomena  to  be  studied 
in  ways  that  were  previously  impossible.  As  such,  the  goal  of  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
is  to  discuss  the  design,  creation,  calibration,  and  provide  a  proof  of  concept  experimental 
design  for  a  full  3-D  DLCTV  system. 
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3.0  Results  -  Design  and  Calibration 

3.1  Camera  Design 

In  order  to  construct  a  fully  three-dimensional  DLCTV  system,  the  triangular 
camera  and  lens  arrangement  required  to  perform  DDPIV  must  be  used  as  a  starting 
point.  This  arrangement  proves  convenient  when  integrating  with  thermometry,  as  the 
triangles  formed  by  the  cameras  and  lenses  are  centered  about  the  optical  axis.  LCPT,  as 
described  above,  requires  the  use  of  a  preferably  on-axis,  color  CCD  to  extract 
temperature  data  from  a  TLC  seeded  flow  field.  As  a  result,  a  color  camera  can  be 
positioned  in  plane  with  the  other  three  CCDs  and  centered  on  the  optical  axis.  In  this 
setup,  a  fourth  lens  and  aperture  must  also  be  added  at  the  center  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  formed  by  the  other  three  to  complete  the  optical  system.  This  arrangement, 
whose  specific  geometric  properties  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraph,  allows 
images  from  all  four  CCDs  to  be  superimposed,  forming  a  single  composite  image 
wherein  particles  in  space  can  be  readily  and  uniquely  identified  by  the  presence  of  four 
blurred  spots  at  the  vertices  and  center  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  A  particle’s  three- 
dimensional  velocity  can  then  be  calculated  by  correlation  analysis  of  the  blurred  spots  at 
the  vertices  of  the  triangle  in  two  consecutive  images,  while  temperature  data  is  obtained 
by  hue  analysis  of  the  center  spot.  In  this  manner,  a  camera  designed  according  to  the 
DDPIV  equations  with  a  color  camera  placed  along  the  optical  axis  can  fully  resolve  the 
temperature  and  velocity  of  all  particles  located  within  the  camera’s  volume  of  interest. 


The  first  step  in  the  design  process  of  this  camera  system  is  to  configure  the  3-D 
DDPIV  setup.  While  the  thermometry  aspect  of  this  research  has  its  own  requirements, 
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other  than  physical  space  constraints  of  the  hardware  it  imposes  no  requirements  on  the 
DDPIV  system  itself.  As  a  result,  it  can  be  easily  integrated  into  the  triangular  camera 
setup  following  initial  design.  To  accomplish  this  configuration,  the  equations  describing 
DDPIV  (Eqns.  8-19)  were  first  entered  into  an  Excel  spreadsheet  (See  Appendix  A).  The 
only  required  design  variables  for  this  system,  as  discussed  previously,  are  the 
dimensions  and  location  of  the  volume  of  interest  and  the  focal  length  of  the  selected 
lenses,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  size  of  the  volume  of  interest  was  selected  in 
order  to  adequately  resolve  the  characteristic  flow  scales  of  the  turbulent  flow  field 
behind  a  backward  facing  step  (the  ultimate  goal  of  this  camera  system),  thus  providing 
validation  data  for  LES  modeling.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  size  is  large  enough  to 
capture  good  pictures  of  a  heated  vortex  ring  for  use  as  a  proof  of  concept.  So,  from  the 
variables  aRh  apb,  az,  Za,  tw,  and  f  all  other  necessary  geometric  properties  of  the  system 
were  calculated  using  the  equations  describing  this  3-D  DDPIV  system  (Eqns.  8-19). 
Because  there  are  a  range  of  acceptable  sizes  for  the  volume  of  interest,  a  local 
optimization  of  its  size  is  possible.  This  optimization  was  accomplished  using  in-house 
software  and  produced  the  dimensions  that  result  in  the  best  possible  Z-resolution  while 
at  the  same  time  minimizing  overall  volume  size  to  maximize  illumination  intensity.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  optimization  also  took  into  account  the  physical  constraints  of 
the  camera  hardware  such  as  camera  size  and  calibration  rod  length.  These  resultant 


values  are  listed  in  Table  1  below. 
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Table  1.  3-D  DLCTV  Camera  system  geometric  properties 


Description 

Variable 

Value 

Units 

Back  side-length  of  volume  of  interest 

%>b 

mm 

Front  side-length  of  volume  of  interest 

mm 

Depth  of  volume  of  interest 

az 

19 

mm 

Focal  length  of  lens 

f 

119.90 

nun 

Magnification 

M 

1.344 

- 

Linear  distance  between  lenses 

d 

90.53 

mm 

Linear  distance  between  CCDs 

d’ 

212.22 

mm 

Radial  distance  from  optical  axis  to  lenses 

Y 

52.27 

mm 

Radial  distance  from  optical  axis  to  CCDs 

Y’ 

122.53 

mm 

Gain 

K 

0.000039 

mm'2 

Apparent  distance  from  lenses  to  front  of  volume  of 
interest 

Za 

189.54 

mm 

True  distance  from  lenses  to  front  of  volume  of 
interest 

Zta 

230.33 

mm 

Apparent  distance  from  lenses  to  start  of  domain  of 
interest 

Zmin 

162.39 

mm 

True  distance  from  lenses  to  start  of  domain  of 
interest 

Ztmin 

194.12 

nun 

Apparent  distance  from  lenses  to  reference  (focus) 

plane 

L 

209.09 

mm 

True  distance  from  lenses  to  reference  (focus)  plane 

Lt 

256.39 

mm 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  above  table,  the  apparent  values,  Za,  Zmin,  and  L  are 
those  values  derived  directly  from  the  DDPIV  equations  (Eqns.  8-19).  The  true  values  of 
these  variables  take  into  account  the  actual  experimental  setup,  to  be  discussed  later,  thus 
providing  the  optical  corrections  due  to  the  differing  refractive  indices  between  the  air, 
glass/acrylic,  and  water  in  the  optical  path  between  the  camera  and  the  LCs. 

Once  the  above  geometric  properties  of  the  system  were  calculated,  the  physical 
design  of  the  camera  system  could  be  considered.  While  not  strictly  a  necessity,  the 
desire  to  use  this  system  in  multiple  different  orientations  and  physical  locations  demands 
that  all  aspects  of  the  imaging  system  be  physically  affixed  to  one  another.  Having  all 
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four  lenses  and  all  CCDs  contained  in  one  box  greatly  aids  the  ease  with  which  this 
system  can  be  setup,  calibrated,  moved,  and  transported.  In  addition,  an  enclosed  case 
can  provide  protection  from  any  outside  interference,  thus  preventing  external  light  from 
saturating  the  CCDs  or  delicate  components  being  damaged  by  physical  contact.  The 
resulting  enclosed  design  of  this  full  3-D  DLCTV  system  as  well  as  its  implementation  is 
shown  in  Figure  26  below. 
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Figure  26.  Design  of  3-D  DDLCTV  Camera  System 


This  design  is  based  on  the  desire  to  have  an  enclosed  camera  system  that  can 
provide  ample  ability  to  position  the  system’s  optical  components  while  minimizing  the 
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uncertainty  in  their  position.  As  a  result,  the  main  structural  framework  of  the  system 
consist  of  a  rear  “camera”  plate,  which  is  mounted  to  the  front  “lens”  plate  by  four 
extremely  sturdy  aluminum  connecting  rods.  In  this  manner  the  camera  plate  can  help 
form  a  consistent  sensor  plane  in  which  to  position  the  CCDs,  while  the  lens  plate  can  do 
the  same  for  the  lenses.  By  having  the  connecting  rods  precision  machined  to  the  correct 
length,  the  geometric  arrangement  of  the  camera  system  is  maintained  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

3.1.1  Translation  Stage  Selection 

While  the  design  discussed  above  focused  on  maintaining  system  positioning 
integrity,  additional  care  is  also  needed.  CCDs  positioned  based  on  tight  machining 
tolerances  would  be  located  relatively  close  to  their  correct  position,  but  due  to  the 
resolution  of  the  system,  even  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  of  position  error  could  result  in 
significant  errors  in  imaging  alignment,  distortion,  or  particle  identification.  For 
example,  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  of  purely  translational  CCD  misalignment  would  result 
in  approximately  three  pixels  of  image  misalignment.  This  amount  of  error  could  prevent 
identification  of  image  triplets  and  thus  make  the  calculation  of  flow  velocity  impossible. 
As  a  result,  much  greater  accuracy  and  resolution  in  CCD  positioning  is  required.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  three  black  and  white  CCDs  as  well  as  the  lens  assembly  were 
mounted  on  high  accuracy  six  degree  of  freedom  translation  stages.  These  stages, 

manufactured  by  Thorlabs,  have  both  a  coarse  and  a  fine  adjustment  on  all  six  axes  with 

° 

total  range  of  12mm  in  translation  and  6  in  rotation  for  the  coarse  throw,  and  300pm  and 
0.3  for  the  fine  throw.  The  corresponding  listed  resolutions  of  the  stages  are  1pm  and 
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3°  4° 

1.1x10'  ,  and  lOOnm  and  1.1x10'  for  the  coarse  and  fine  adjustments  respectively.  It 
should  be  noted  however,  that  the  stage  position  is  controlled  using  micrometer  heads  for 
each  of  the  six  degrees  of  freedom.  As  a  result,  the  ability  of  the  stage  to  achieve  the 
listed  resolutions  is  dependant  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  In  practice,  maximum 
resolution  is  on  the  order  of  500nm  in  translation  and  5.5x10'  in  rotation.  Figure  26 
displays  four  of  these  stages,  which  are  the  large,  black,  L-shaped  objects  seen  supporting 
the  lenses  on  the  front  plate  and  the  three  black  and  white  CCDs  on  the  back  plate.  Using 
these  stages,  all  critical  optical  components  of  the  system  can  be  aligned  relative  to  one 
another  to  correctly  place  them  in  space  according  to  the  design.  However,  the  limiting 
factor  of  these  stages  is  their  load  capacity.  Each  stage  can  only  adequately  support  and 
accurately  move  up  to  1kg.  Objects  mounted  to  the  stage  above  1kg  can  cause 
“creeping”  of  stage  position  or  an  undesired  translation  or  rotation  when  one  of  the 
micrometers  is  adjusted.  As  a  result,  the  selection  of  lenses  and  CCDs  reflected  this 
requirement. 

3.1.2  CCD  Selection 

CCD  selection  was  a  critical  choice  in  the  creation  of  this  system,  as  it  directly 
affects  the  size  and  quality  of  the  volume  that  can  be  imaged.  Poor  quality  can  increase 
error  in  the  system,  while  too  small  a  size  might  not  be  able  to  fully  capture  flow 
phenomena,  thus  making  size,  quality,  and  weight  determining  factors.  As  a  result, 
Illunis  Corp’s  XMV-11000  was  used  in  this  research.  This  camera  is  small  (3”  x  3”  x 
1.25”),  lightweight,  and  still  has  desirable  performance  qualities.  These  include  an 
eleven  megapixel  rectangular  CCD  (4008  x  2672  pixels),  well  depth  of  60,000  electrons, 
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and  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  approximately  30dB.  In  addition,  camera  performance  can 
be  modified  through  the  use  of  software  provided  by  Illunis  to  increase  camera  gain, 
change  CCD  exposure  time,  etc.  This  greatly  eases  processes  such  as  white  balancing  the 
color  camera  assembly  or  synchronizing  camera  exposure  with  the  pulsed  illumination 
system.  Since  they  are  not  clearly  visible  in  the  design  drawing  shown  above,  the  three 
black  and  white  cameras  are  shown  mounted  to  their  corresponding  translation  stages  in 
the  image  below. 


Figure  27.  Partial  camera  assembly  displaying  Illunis  XMV-11000  CCDs 


3.1.3  Lens  Selection 


While  camera  selection  is  critically  important  in  the  performance  of  the  system, 
lens  choice  also  has  a  critical  impact  in  not  only  the  performance,  but  also  the  design  of 
the  camera  system.  This  is  due  to  the  lens  focal  length,/,  being  one  of  the  four  variables 
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from  which  all  other  dimensions  of  the  system  are  derived.  This  derivation  relied  on  the 


assumption  that  the  lenses  used  will  be  thin  with  a  large  F-number,  defined  in  Equation 
28  below  as  the  lens  focal  length  divided  by  the  lens  diameter. 


(28) 


If  the  selection  of  a  lens  for  the  system  is  not  in  compliance  with  this  assumption,  system 
geometries  could  be  incorrect.  In  addition,  lenses  with  a  high  F-number  will  generally 
help  minimize  spherical  aberrations  that  can  cause  distortion  in  the  triangular  image 
triplets,  especially  at  the  edges  of  the  image  (Kajitani  and  Dabiri  2005).  In  addition  to  the 
requirement  of  a  large  F-number,  the  lenses  must  also  be  lightweight  enough  that  four 
lenses  assembled  together  do  not  exceed  the  overall  weight  limit  of  the  Thorlabs 
translation  stage. 

As  a  result  of  these  requirements,  Schneider  Optics  Macro-Symmar  5.6/120HM 
lens  was  selected.  Small  and  lightweight,  this  lens  has  an  F-number  of  approximately  3.7 
with  a  focal  length  of  1 19.9mm  that  is  toleranced  to  within  ±1%.  This  low  uncertainty  in 
the  lens  focal  length  is  important  due  to  its  propagation  into  the  error  of  the  system. 
Small  differences  in  the  focal  length  can  require  large  changes  in  the  necessary 
positioning  of  the  optical  components  that  could  exceed  the  ranges  of  the  translation 
stages.  Also  important  to  note  for  this  lens  are  its  distortion  and  transmittance.  A  high 
distortion  can  lead  to  errors  in  the  image  triplets  while  low  transmittance  will  affect  the 
total  amount  of  reflected  light  seen  by  the  CCDs,  which  must  be  maximized.  The  Macro- 
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Symmar  lens  has  transmittance  above  90%  for  most  of  the  visible  spectrum  and  less  than 
0.5%  distortion  even  at  the  lens’  edge,  as  seen  in  Figures  28a  and  28b. 


a) 


z 


•L 
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3i 
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b) 


Figure  28.  a)  Lens  transmission  over  visible  spectrum  b)  Lens  distortion  as  a  function  radial  position 
on  the  lens  (in  percent  of  lens  radius)  (Provided  by  Schneider  Optics) 


Four  of  these  lenses,  one  for  each  camera,  are  mounted  in  a  lightweight,  custom- 
built  lens  holder  such  that  the  total  weight  of  the  assembly  is  below  the  maximum  load 
capacity  of  the  translation  stages  described  above.  They  are  arranged  in  an  equilateral 
triangle  formation  in  accordance  with  the  design  spreadsheet,  and  mounted  on  a 
translation  stage  attached  to  the  front  plate.  The  lens  holder  can  be  seen  in  below  in 
Figure  29  as  the  y-shaped  component  on  the  front  of  the  camera  box. 
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Figure  29.  Rear  view  of  lens  holder  assembly  showing  the  lens  holder  (Grey)  and  lenses  (Black) 

Using  this  assembly,  each  lens  is  placed  such  that  their  individual  lens  planes  are  aligned, 
thus  defining  a  single  lens  plane  for  the  camera  system.  The  lens  holder  can  then  be 
translated  and  rotated  using  the  stage  to  position  the  lens  system  correctly  with  respect  to 
the  cameras. 

3.1.4  Pinhole  Design  and  Testing 

Related  to  the  lens,  and  required  in  the  DDPIV  concept,  is  the  addition  of  an 
aperture  (pinhole)  to  the  lens.  The  aperture  must  be  placed  on  the  lens  plane  for  full 
effect,  and  in  this  regard  the  Macro-Symmar  lenses  provide  a  simple  solution.  These 
lenses  are  a  “two-part”  lens,  meaning  a  series  of  lenses  aligned  with  each  other  and 
separated  by  a  small  spacer  tube.  The  optical  center  of  the  lens  system  (which  defines  the 
lens  plane)  is  conveniently  located  at  a  point  inside  this  spacer.  As  a  result,  by  machining 
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a  seat  into  which  it  can  sit,  a  pinhole  aperture  can  be  placed  inside  the  spacer  at  the  lens 
plane.  This  setup  is  shown  in  Figure  30. 


Figure  30.  Cross-Sectional  drawing  of  spacer  with  aperture  and  aperture  seat 

The  required  depth  of  field  of  the  imaging  system  dictates  pinhole  size.  The 
farther  from  the  reference  plane  the  volume  of  interest  is,  the  smaller  the  aperture  must  be 
to  create  usable  LC  particle  images.  However,  too  small  of  a  pinhole  will  decrease  the 
amount  of  light  that  reaches  the  CCDs  to  such  a  point  that  either  blank  or  unusable,  dark 
images  are  obtained.  Thus  pinhole  size  must  be  balanced  between  these  two  competing 
requirements.  In  order  to  determine  proper  size,  pinholes  of  1mm,  2mm,  3mm,  4mm,  and 
5mm  were  obtained  from  National  Aperture  Inc.  This  range  was  based  on  previous 
experience  in  the  necessary  depth  of  field  for  this  type  of  application. 

To  obtain  the  best  possible  combination  of  light  and  depth  of  field,  a  small  square 
container  of  the  same  approximate  size  of  the  volume  of  interest  was  constructed  and 
filled  with  LC-seeded  water.  This  container  was  then  placed  into  a  filled  fish  tank  at  the 
location  of  the  volume  of  interest.  Using  direct  forward  scattering  (i.e.  light  source 
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pointed  directly  at  the  camera),  a  high  intensity  halogen  lamp  was  used  to  illuminate  the 
particles.  While  at  this  angle  the  particles  do  not  reflect  light,  they  do  eclipse  the  lamp, 
thereby  leaving  a  shadow  on  the  CCD  whose  focus  will  be  indicative  of  whether  the 
required  depth  of  field  has  been  achieved.  Each  of  the  five  pinhole  sizes  was  tested, 
starting  from  5mm.  By  beginning  at  the  largest  aperture  and  then  decreasing,  the  pinhole 
that  is  first  observed  to  provide  adequate  depth  of  field  for  the  particles  in  the  container  is 
the  best  choice.  It  will  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  light  from  the  set  of  all  pinholes 
that  meet  the  depth  of  field  requirement.  Images  of  these  tests  are  displayed  below  in 
Figure  3 1 .  Without  a  pinhole,  the  particles  are  so  diffuse  that  they  are  indistinguishable. 
With  a  3mm  pinhole  a  low  particle  density  can  be  seen,  but  appears  defocused,  while  a 
2mm  pinhole  brings  a  larger  number  of  particles  into  a  respectable  level  of  focus.  By 
decreasing  the  aperture  size  further,  the  amount  of  light  that  reaches  the  CCD  is 
significantly  diminished,  and  the  images  unusable.  As  a  result,  the  2mm  aperture  was 


selected  as  the  best  choice. 
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Figure  31.  Pinhole  testing  images  for  a)  no  pinhole  b)  1mm  pinhole  c)  2mm  pinhole  and  d)  3mm 

pinhole 


3.1.5  Color  Camera  Design 

The  next  aspect  of  the  camera  design  that  must  be  discussed  is  the  color  camera 
assembly.  In  order  to  keep  the  imaging  hardware  consistent,  the  “fourth,”  or  color 
camera  in  the  DLCTV  system  is  actually  an  assembly  of  three  separate  Illunis  XMV- 
1 1000  cameras.  Light  enters  the  assembly  through  a  prism  that  splits  it  evenly,  with  a 
third  of  the  total  light  passed  to  each  camera.  This  prism  also  arranges  the  light  such  that 
each  camera  sees  the  same  image,  a  topic  to  be  discussed  later  in  this  section. 
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In  order  to  create  color,  each  of  the  three  cameras  must  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
primary  color:  red,  green,  or  blue.  As  a  result,  each  camera  should  only  detect  the 
wavelengths  of  light  to  which  it  is  assigned,  with  the  “red”  camera  only  being  passed  red 
light  for  example.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  color  filters  in  front  of  each  camera 
whose  transmittance  properties  are  shown  in  Figure  32  below. 


Final  Coating  Definition 

prism  C04060046 


—  CCD  responsivity  ^^Green  output  ^^Blue  output  output  | 


Figure  32.  Transmittance  properties  of  color  camera  filters  (Provided  by  Optec) 


These  filters  were  chosen  so  that  an  image  created  by  adding  the  three  colors 
together  would  approximate  the  color  response  of  the  human  eye.  However,  upon  initial 
testing  it  was  discovered  that  a  color  balance  was  still  necessary.  This  is  due  to  differing 
magnitudes  of  light  transmitted  by  the  red,  blue,  and  green  filters,  as  seen  above.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  black  line  in  the  above  figure  represents  the  responsivity  of  the 
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Illumis  CCDs  corresponding  to  each  wavelength.  Thus,  the  transmittance  of  the  filters  in 
the  color  camera  is  maximized  for  the  highest  possible  total  light  intensity  to  reach  the 
CCDs.  To  accomplish  the  white  balance  for  this  camera,  a  Macbeth  Color  Chart  was 
used  along  with  the  adjustable  digital  gains  of  the  three  cameras  to  correctly  match  the 
observed  RGB  values  with  those  listed  on  the  color  chart.  This  testing  was  accomplished 
using  a  short  arc-xenon  lamp  in  order  to  best  approximate  the  lighting  conditions  of  the 
actual  testing.  While  white  was  the  principal  color  against  which  the  cameras  were 
calibrated,  the  color  response  of  others  such  as  pure  red,  green,  and  blue  were  also 
observed  to  ensure  proper  color  matching.  Since  the  blue  filter  has  the  highest 
transmittance,  it  naturally  provides  the  brightest  image.  As  such,  to  attain  white  balance 
the  other  two  cameras’  gains  were  increased  to  match  the  blue.  Since  the  red  filter  is  the 
darkest  of  the  three,  the  red  gain  had  to  be  increased  to  approximately  four  times  normal 
in  order  to  match  the  blue,  while  the  green  camera  only  required  an  approximately  50% 
increase.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  white  balance,  once  established,  also  scales  linearly, 
meaning  that  a  50%  increase,  for  example,  to  the  gains  of  all  three  cameras  will  increase 
the  gain  of  the  system  without  affecting  the  quality  of  the  color  balance. 

Although  it  can  be  seen  in  previous  figures,  to  provide  increased  detail,  images  of 
the  color  camera  assembly’s  design  and  implementation  are  shown  below  in  Figure  33. 
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Figure  33.  Color  camera  assembly  design 


Since  this  assembly  is  too  heavy  to  mount  on  a  translation  stage,  it  must  be  statically 
affixed  to  the  camera  case.  As  a  result,  its  viewing  axis  creates  the  optical  axis  of  the 
camera  system  as  a  whole,  meaning  that  all  other  cameras  and  lenses  must  be  calibrated 
around  it.  Thus,  to  ensure  that  the  camera  system  maintains  maximum  integrity,  the 
connecting  rods  that  mount  the  color  camera  to  the  case  (shown  in  grey  in  the  figure) 
were  fabricated  from  steel  to  help  prevent  any  bending  from  the  color  camera’s 
significant  weight  (approx  20  lbs).  A  basic  FEM  analysis  of  the  assembly  indicated  that 
very  little  bending,  on  the  order  of  approximately  4  arc  seconds  of  rotation  and  175 pm  of 
vertical  deflection,  will  occur.  These  deflections  are  well  within  the  adjustment  ability  of 
the  stages  and  thus  the  configuration  of  the  system  will  be  adequately  maintained  with 
this  design. 

Initial  imaging  performed  with  the  color  camera  revealed  a  small  misalignment 
between  each  of  the  three  images.  After  discussions  with  the  camera  manufacturer,  this 
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misalignment  was  proven  to  be  the  result  of  the  chromatic  aberration  characteristics  of 
the  Schneider  lenses.  Chromatic  aberrations  are  present  in  virtually  all  lenses  and 
represent  a  small  dependence  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  on  light  wavelength. 
In  essence,  certain  colors  of  light  passing  through  the  lens  will  focus  in  a  slightly 
different  position  than  others.  The  manufacturer,  using  their  own  lens,  perfonned  initial 
alignment  of  the  color  camera  system  via  the  placement  of  the  three  CCDs.  This  CCD 
placement  accounted  for  the  aberration  present  in  their  lens,  but  the  Schnieder  lenses  and 
those  used  by  the  manufacturer  have  different  chromatic  aberration  qualities.  Thus,  the 
CCD  placement  does  not  account  for  the  aberration  present  in  the  Schneider  lenses, 
resulting  in  the  observed  image  misalignment. 

As  the  center  of  the  three  cameras,  the  green  CCD  was  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  other  two.  Thus  using  the  green  image  as  a  datum,  the  red  and  blue 
images  displayed  misalignments  on  the  order  of  one  to  four  pixels  at  any  given  spot  on 
the  image.  This  misalignment  can  be  seen  below  in  Figure  34. 
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Figure  34.  Overlay  of  the  three  "color"  CCDs  prior  to  image  correction 


These  differences  between  the  images  translate  into  an  unsatisfactory  overlay  of  the  red, 
green,  and  blue  color  images,  which  in  turn  leads  to  poor  color  quality  and  potential 
difficulty  in  particle  identification.  Due  to  the  fixed  nature  of  the  color  camera  assembly, 
this  misalignment  cannot  be  corrected  through  the  shifting  of  the  respective  red  and  blue 
cameras.  As  such,  images  from  the  two  misaligned  CCDs  must  be  post-processed  to 
correct  this  error. 

This  image  correction  consists  of  first  imaging  the  calibration  target,  to  be  fully 
described  in  a  later  section,  on  all  three  of  the  color  CCDs,  and  then  transforming  each  of 
the  misaligned  images  to  match  the  green  image.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
a  perspective  transform,  as  outlined  in  Jahne  (1997).  To  determine  the  mapping 
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coefficients  for  the  red-green  and  blue-green  transforms,  the  green  camera  is  taken  as  the 
desired  output,  and  the  red  and  blue  cameras  are  the  inputs  to  be  transformed.  The  many 
grid  intersections  on  the  calibration  target  are  used  as  the  mapping  points,  and  are  found 
by  performing  a  correlation  between  a  grid  intersection  template  and  the  full  image  (Park 
and  Gharib  1999).  The  resulting  correlation  data  is  then  thresholded  to  isolate  the  regions 
of  highest  correlation  (the  intersections)  and  a  peak  finding  algorithm  is  used  to 
determine  the  center  of  the  intersections  to  sub-pixel  accuracy.  After  the  transfonn  is 
applied  to  the  red  and  blue  camera  images,  the  corrected  data  is  then  transferred  back 
onto  the  standard  pixel  grid  using  bicubic  interpolation.  For  completeness,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  spline-based  interpolation  method  was  also  tried,  but  was  significantly  more 
computationally  (and  therefore  time)  intensive,  while  providing  negligible  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  interpolation.  The  results  of  this  post-processing  can  be  seen  in  Figure  35 
below  in  an  overlay  of  the  green  image  with  the  interpolated  red  and  blue  images. 
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Figure  35.  Overlay  of  the  three  "color"  CCDs  after  image  correction 


Because  the  color  assembly  is  fixed  in  place,  once  the  mapping  coefficients  have  been 
determined  correctly,  the  same  transform  can  be  applied  to  every  subsequent  set  of 
images. 

Comparison  of  the  locations  of  twenty-five  equally  spaced  grid  intersections  on 
each  of  the  three  images  showed  that  this  method  had  successfully  corrected  the  red  and 
the  blue  images  to  match  the  green  image  to  within  an  average  of  0.134  ±  0.134  pixels. 
The  average  X  and  Y  deviations,  from  the  green  image,  of  those  twenty-five  points  can 
be  seen  in  the  table  below  along  with  the  corresponding  error. 
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Table  2.  Overlay  deviations  and  error  for  red  and  blue  images 


Green-Red 

Green-Blue 

X 

Y 

X 

Y 

Average  Deviation 

-0.250 

-0.077 

-0.153 

-0.057 

Error 

0.137 

0.094 

0.148 

0.157 

Because  of  the  quality  of  these  overlays,  the  misalignment  of  the  color  camera  has  been 
accounted  for. 

3.1.6  Optical  Isolation  Tube  Design 

The  final  aspect  of  the  design  that  must  be  discussed  is  the  optical  isolation  tubes. 
These  can  be  seen  in  Figure  26  as  the  black,  cone  shaped  objects  that  connect  the  CCDs 
to  the  lenses.  Basic  testing  accomplished  prior  to  the  camera  design  indicated  a  strong 
need  to  control  the  lighting  conditions  of  the  test  environment  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
image.  This  testing  was  accomplished  using  a  single  CCD  and  lens  aligned  off  axis  in 
accordance  with  the  DPIV  equations  to  view  a  target  grid  placed  in  the  focal  plane.  Due 
to  an  excess  of  light,  any  attempt  to  image  the  target  without  isolating  the  optical  path  of 
the  system  from  the  illumination  device  would  result  in  a  saturated  image.  By 
constructing  a  tube  from  the  CCD  to  the  lens  such  that  the  only  light  incident  upon  the 
CCD  is  reflected  from  the  target  through  the  lens,  a  good  image  was  obtained.  As  a 
result,  isolation  tubes  were  included  in  the  final  design  of  the  3-D  DLCTV  system. 
Although  the  camera  case  will  prevent  a  majority  of  excess  light  from  reaching  the 
CCDs,  the  tubes  provide  added  confidence  that  the  generated  images  are  as  clear  and 
noise  free  as  possible,  and  give  a  level  of  protection  from  dust  and  other  foreign 


substances. 
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The  fabrication  of  the  3-D  DLCTV  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  color 
camera,  was  accomplished  at  the  University  of  Washington  Department  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  machine  shop.  The  color  camera  assembly  was  custom  built  in  Italy  by 
the  Optec  Company.  All  fabricated  pieces  of  the  system  were  constructed  from  6061 
Aluminum  with  the  exception  of  the  color  camera  mounting  brackets  (steel)  and  the 
optical  isolation  tubes  (cardboard). 

3.2  Water  Filled  Prism  Design 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  3DDPIV  system  described  above,  each  of  the  three  CCDs 
used  to  measure  velocity  are  placed  away  from  the  optical  axis.  This  means  that  each  of 
these  three  CCDs  view  the  imaging  volume  at  an  approximately  14.5  degree  angle  from 
it.  In  general,  off  axis  imaging  can  cause  distortion  and  astigmatism  in  the  image  if 
proper  precautions  are  not  taken.  In  this  case,  the  lens  selection  discussed  above  helps 
minimize  these  effects.  As  a  result,  initial  imaging  with  these  cameras  showed  no 
distortion  due  to  their  placement.  However,  these  initial  images  were  taken  of  a  target 
suspended  in  front  of  the  camera,  meaning  the  cameras  were  viewing  the  target  through  a 
single  medium,  air.  Although  imaging  through  air  proves  valuable  for  camera 
calibration,  this  camera  is  designed  to  image  LC  particles  suspended  in  water.  This 
necessitates  imaging  through  three  separate  mediums:  air,  glass/  acrylic,  and  water. 

Therefore,  additional  test  images  were  taken  of  a  target  and  particles  placed  at  the 
focal  plane  inside  of  a  water-filled  test  tank.  Due  to  the  tank’s  presence,  rays  emanating 
from  the  target  bend  twice  as  they  pass  at  an  angle  from  water  to  glass  and  then  glass  to 
air.  This  bending  is  a  product  of  the  different  indices  of  refraction  of  the  mediums,  and 
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its  magnitude  varies  directly  with  the  size  of  those  differences.  The  result  of  this  bending 
is  the  introduction  of  a  sagittal  (radial)  astigmatism  into  the  optical  system.  This 
astigmatism  takes  the  form  of  a  blurring  in  each  image  directed  away  from  the  optical 
axis.  This  blurring  is  non-trivial  and  makes  particle  identification  nearly  impossible. 
Images  of  particles  from  two  of  the  off  axis  cameras  with  the  astigmatism  present  and  a 
simultaneous  image  from  the  center  camera  that  is  astigmatism  free,  are  shown  in  Figure 
36  below. 


Figure  36.  Particles  images  showing  the  effect  of  a  large  viewing  angle  from  a)  Center  CCD  b)  Top- 

Right  CCD  c)  Bottom  CCD 


Because  the  above  astigmatism  is  the  result  of  differing  indices  of  refraction 
between  mediums,  as  well  as  off-axis  imaging,  eliminating  it  requires  minimizing  one  or 
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both  of  those  causes.  Due  to  space  constraints  inside  the  camera,  decreasing  the  imaging 
angle  to  less  than  14.5  degrees  is  not  possible  while  still  maintaining  optimal  resolution 
and  imaging  volume  size.  As  a  result,  the  index  of  refraction  effects  must  be  minimized. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  a  liquid  filled  prism  as  described  by  Zhang 
(1995),  and  Prasad  (1995),  which  consists  of  a  glass  prism  whose  front  faces  are 
orthogonal  to  each  camera’s  optical  path  and  that  is  filled  with  the  same  liquid  as  the  test 
section  (water  in  this  case).  This  prism  is  then  placed  against  the  test  section,  with  each 
face  aligned  with  its  corresponding  camera.  The  design  of  a  water-filled  prism  for  this 
camera  system  is  shown  in  Figure  37  below,  while  the  optical  application  of  the  prism  to 
the  imaging  system  can  be  seen  in  Figure  38. 


Figure  37.  Water-filled  prism  design  for  3DDLCPTV  camera 
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Through  the  use  of  this  prism,  the  bending  of  light  rays  due  to  differing  indices  of 
refraction  is  nearly  eliminated.  This  is  due  to  the  rays  transitioning  between  mediums  at 
approximately  zero  angle,  thereby  passing  directly  through  without  bending.  Because  of 
this  fact,  the  only  difference  from  purely  single  medium  imaging  is  the  slight  shift  in  the 
rays  caused  by  their  passage  from  the  water-filled  cavity,  through  the  glass  wall  of  the 
test  tank,  and  into  the  water  of  the  test  section.  In  previous  literature,  this  shift  has  been 
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ignored  due  to  its  small  magnitude.  However,  due  to  the  high  precision  of  this  camera 
system,  any  added  approximations  yield  increased  and  unacceptable  errors  in  particle 
velocity.  To  minimize  these  errors,  the  equations  that  calculate  the  dimensions  of  the 
optical  system  described  above  were  re-derived  to  take  into  account  the  use  of  a  water- 
filled  prism  including  the  small  shift  term.  The  complete  derivation  for  this  system  can 
be  found  in  Appendix  B,  while  the  three  equations  that  are  altered  by  addition  of  the 
prism  are  listed  below 


7  =7 

^tm in  ^min 


(29) 


Lt  =  L  +  (1 


(30) 


z a  -  dcw  +dwd+—tw  (31) 

where  dcw  is  the  distance  from  the  lens  plane  to  the  front  face  of  the  test  tank’s  front  wall, 
dwd  is  the  distance  from  the  back  face  of  the  front  wall  of  the  test  tank  to  the  start  of  the 
volume  of  interest,  tw  is  the  test  tank  wall  thickness,  rw  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  water, 


and  rg  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  glass.  By  utilizing  this  prism,  images  of  objects  inside 
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the  water-filled  test  tank  now  show  no  sagittal  astigmatism,  as  shown  in  images  of  a  test 
target  shown  in  Figure  39  below,  with  and  without  the  prism. 


Figure  39.  Target  images  from  the  bottom  CCD  while  a)  using  no  prism  b)  utilizing  a  water-filled 

prism 


3.3  Camera  Redesign 

While  the  prism  described  above  effectively  eliminates  astigmatism  in  images 
taken  of  objects  in  water,  the  changed  equations  discussed  above  required  alteration  of 
the  camera  design  spreadsheet  to  account  for  this  new  and  different  optical  system. 
These  changes  had  a  ripple  effect  on  all  values  listed  previously  in  Table  1,  in  some  cases 
changing  them  substantially.  As  a  result,  a  redesign  of  the  camera  was  required  to 
account  for  these  changes.  The  new  dimensions  of  the  redesigned  camera,  imaging 
volume,  and  optical  system  are  displayed  in  Table  3  below  while  the  new  design 
spreadsheet  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  A. 
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Table  3.  Re-designed  3DDLCPTV  camera  system  geometric  properties 


Description  Variable  Value 

Units 

Back  side-length  of  volume  of  interest 

&pb 

35.6 

mm 

Front  side-length  of  volume  of  interest 

<ipf 

26.4 

mm 

Depth  of  volume  of  interest 

az 

15.2 

mm 

Focal  length  of  lens 

f 

119.90 

mm 

Magnification 

M 

.858 

- 

Finear  distance  between  lenses 

d 

116.36 

mm 

Finear  distance  between  CCDs 

d’ 

216.20 

mm 

Radial  distance  from  optical  axis  to  lenses 

y 

67.18 

mm 

Radial  distance  from  optical  axis  to  CCDs 

y' 

124.82 

mm 

Gain 

K 

0.000039 

mm"2 

Apparent  distance  from  lenses  to  front  of  volume 
of  interest 

Za 

235.87 

mm 

True  distance  from  lenses  to  front  of  volume  of 
interest 

zt 

236.70 

mm 

Apparent  distance  from  lenses  to  start  of  domain  of 
interest 

Zmin 

192.25 

mm 

True  distance  from  lenses  to  start  of  domain  of 
interest 

Ztmin 

193.08 

mm 

Apparent  distance  from  lenses  to  reference  (focus) 

plane 

F 

259.65 

mm 

True  distance  from  lenses  to  reference  (focus) 
plane 

Lt 

260.48 

mm 

Practically,  this  redesign  required  the  shortening  of  the  camera  box  and  connectors, 
fabrication  of  a  new  lens  holder  and  calibration  rods,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  imaging  volume,  as  seen  above.  These  changes  are  not  trivial,  as  increasing 
imaging  volume  size  will  decrease  the  size  of  the  LC  particles  on  any  given  image  and 
lower  image  resolution,  as  well  as  require  additional  illumination  area.  However,  this 
new  design  still  provides  enough  resolution  to  effectively  compare  to  LES  simulations, 
and  particle  size  as  well  as  illumination  area  can  be  increased.  Thus,  the  new  design  is 
adequate  for  this  investigation. 
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3.4  Flashlamp  Selection 

While  the  3DDLCPTV  camera  system  provides  the  ability  to  image  and  calculate 
temperature  and  velocity  fields,  the  second  part  of  the  overall  testing  system  is  the 
illumination  source.  While  not  as  important  as  the  camera  itself,  the  illumination  source 
proves  critical,  as  without  a  high  intensity  of  light  concentrated  in  a  short  duration,  the 
CCDs  will  not  satisfactorily  image  the  LC  particles.  The  low  reflectivity  of  LC  particles 
and  the  use  of  small  apertures,  as  well  as  the  design  of  the  color  camera  itself  (prism  and 
color  filters)  mandate  that  an  extremely  high  intensity  source  be  used.  As  discussed  in 
the  background,  LCs  reflect  specific  bands  of  the  spectrum  of  light  that  are  incident  upon 
them.  As  a  result,  the  full  spectrum  white  light  and  high  intensities  provided  by  a  short 
arc  Xenon  flashlamp  are  required  for  this  effort.  In  addition,  the  flash  duration  of  this 
lamp  must  be  short  enough  to  “freeze”  LCs  that  are  in  motion.  If  the  pulse  duration  is  too 
long  or  the  particles  move  faster  than  anticipated,  the  result  is  streaking  in  the  images  of 
the  particles  on  the  CCD.  This  adds  uncertainty  in  finding  the  particles  accurately  and 
must  be  avoided.  From  experience  and  calculation  the  necessary  pulse  duration  is  on  the 
order  of  10-20  ps. 


3.4.1  Linear  In-House  Lamp  -  Design  and  Testing 

The  first  attempt  at  meeting  these  criteria  was  the  use  of  an  in-house  xenon 
flashlamp,  custom  built  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  resident 
electrical  engineer,  Dan  Lotz.  This  lamp  used  a  3-inch  bulb  to  create  the  necessary  arc  at 
an  input  power  of  approximately  10  Joules.  Pulse  durations  of  this  lamp  were  on  the 
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order  of  several  microseconds,  which  was  sufficiently  small  to  eliminate  particle 
streaking.  Testing  without  apertures  confirmed  this  result.  Initially,  the  lamp  utilized  a 
small  reflector  taken  from  a  previous  camera  system.  Due  to  its  small  size  and 
inconsistent,  unknown  shape,  this  reflector  was  judged  inadequate  as  resulting  images 
taken  with  the  required  2mm  pinhole  resulted  in  extremely  dark,  unusable  images. 
Several  different  options  were  considered  for  a  new  reflector  including  parabolic  and 
elliptical  designs.  A  parabolic  reflector  would  collimate  the  emitted  light  as  long  as  the 
bulb  was  placed  at  its  focus.  This  is  a  desirable  configuration  for  LCPT,  and  thus  the 
parabolic  reflector  could  achieve  this  result  without  the  need  for  accurately  placed  optics 
and  the  reflective  losses  associated  with  them.  However,  a  parabola  whose  shape  meets 
the  physical  constraints  of  the  system  and  creates  a  column  of  light  of  the  approximate 
size  of  the  volume  of  interest  has  a  very  small  included  angle.  As  a  result,  it  can  only 
reflect  a  small  portion  of  the  total  light.  Enlarging  the  parabola  beyond  that  of  the 
volume  of  interest  would  require  custom  optics  to  capture  maximum  light,  thus  negating 
the  benefit  of  the  parabolic  design. 

As  a  result,  the  elliptical  design  was  chosen  for  this  lamp.  An  ellipse  with  the 
bulb  positioned  at  one  foci  will  focus  all  reflected  light  onto  the  second  focus.  An  optic 
can  then  be  placed  on  either  side  of  this  focus  to  collimate  the  resultant  light  onto  the 
volume  of  interest.  In  addition,  an  ellipse  has  the  added  advantage  over  a  parabola  of  a 
much  steeper  shape.  The  result  is  that  the  total  included  angle  of  light  incident  on  the 
reflector  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  parabola.  Because  of  these  advantages,  an 
elliptical  reflector  was  designed  to  better  harness  the  flashlamp’s  light.  Because  the 
relatively  long  arc  gap  of  the  bulb  (approx.  3in)  prevents  the  light  source  from  being 
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treated  as  a  point  source,  this  reflector  was  designed  two  dimensionally.  It  was  fabricated 
in-house  and  polished  to  a  high  reflectivity  prior  to  use.  The  elliptical  design  and  an 
image  of  the  full  flashlamp  utilizing  this  new  reflector  are  shown  in  Figures  40a  and  40b 
respectively. 


Figure  40.  Custom  elliptical  reflector  a)  design  b)  implementation 


Despite  this  reflector’s  improvement  over  the  previous  setup,  the  brightness  of  the 
resulting  images  was  still  grossly  insufficient.  Post-processing  software  gains  had  to  be 
set  to  extremely  high  levels  in  order  to  capture  faint  images  of  LC  particles.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  custom  lamp  was  discarded  as  a  potential  illumination  source.  Its  power  could 
potentially  be  sufficient,  but  without  decreasing  the  arc-gap  length  there  existed  no  way 
to  harness  its  light  better  than  previous  attempts. 

3.4.2  Perkin  Elmer  Parabolic  Lamp  -  Testing 

The  second  flashlamp  iteration  was  the  result  of  a  search  for  off-the-shelf  high 
intensity  xenon  flashlamps.  It  was  found  that  Perkin  Elmer  Corp.  manufactures  several 
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xenon  lamps  that,  although  functioning  at  a  relatively  low  input  energy  (approx.  1 J),  can 
utilize  the  light  in  a  much  more  organized  and  efficient  fashion  than  had  previously  been 
accomplished.  For  that  reason  a  FX-4400  Parabolic  lamp,  seen  in  Figure  41,  was 
purchased  from  Perkin  Elmer  and  used  to  conduct  further  testing.  Despite  its  better 
ability  to  focus  its  energy,  in  order  to  achieve  a  maximal  increase  over  previous  efforts 
the  input  energy  to  this  new  lamp  had  to  be  maximized.  As  a  result,  its  off-the-shelf 
power  supply  was  altered  by  adding  additional  capacitors  to  increase  the  total  input 
energy  of  the  pulse  to  approximately  that  of  the  previous  lamp,  10J.  While  this  increase 
in  energy  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  life  of  the  bulb,  it  allowed  the  effect  of 
improved  focusing  of  the  light  to  be  clearly  distinguished. 


Figure  41.  Perkin  Elmer  FX-4400  Parabolic  lamp  with  power  supply  and  additional  modifications 


This  lamp  was  initially  tested  as  is,  meaning  the  lamp  was  fired  directly  at  the 
volume  of  interest  without  any  optics.  Since  the  reflector  utilized  by  this  lamp  was 
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parabolic,  the  resulting  rays  were  approximately  collimated.  However,  due  to  slight 
imperfections  in  the  reflector,  the  light  diverged  by  the  time  it  entered  the  volume  of 
interest.  This  divergence  was  small,  but  not  insignificant,  as  the  diameter  of  the  spot 
created  by  the  light  increased  by  a  factor  of  approximately  50%.  As  a  result,  initial 
results  taken  in  this  manner  were  not  encouraging,  and  resulted  in  nearly  blank  images. 
Despite  that  fact,  this  new  lamp  still  demonstrated  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
attempt,  as  post-processing  required  a  significantly  smaller  gain  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
particles. 

In  order  to  counter  the  divergence  discussed  above,  a  converging  optic  of  the 
approximate  size  of  the  diverged  light  spot  was  placed  in  the  path  of  the  light  and  directly 
adjacent  to  the  test  tank.  This  optic  focused  the  light  down  to  an  area  of  the  same  size  or 
smaller  than  the  volume  of  interest,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  intensity  incident  upon 
the  crystals.  Using  this  method,  crystals  could  be  very  clearly  seen  without  an  aperture,  a 
feat  which  none  of  the  previous  efforts  had  totally  accomplished.  By  illuminating  from 
an  approximately  45  angle,  sufficient  light  was  reflected  from  the  crystals  to  provide 
vibrant  color  throughout  the  crystal’s  range.  Color  images  taken  at  three  different 
constant  LC  temperatures  can  be  seen  in  Figure  42. 
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Figure  42.  Images  of  the  LC’s  full  color  range  using  Perkin  Elmer  lamp  with  no  aperture  at 
approximately  a)  24.5  degrees  b)  25.5  degrees  c)  26.5  degrees 

Despite  creating  quality  images  without  a  pinhole,  the  Perkin  Elmer  lamp,  like  its 
predecessor,  could  still  not  adequately  illuminate  the  particles  when  a  2mm  aperture  was 
applied  to  the  lens.  Images  taken  with  the  pinhole  proved  extremely  dark,  and  a  gain 
setting  of  approximately  30  was  required  for  a  quality  particle  field  to  appear.  This  gain, 
which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  LUT,  was  applied  linearly.  It  operates  on  an  8-bit  0-255 
scale,  with  0  as  the  maximum  setting  and  255  corresponding  to  no  added  image 
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brightness.  A  LUT  setting  of  30  thus  represents  considerable  image  enhancement  and 
results  in  significant  image  noise.  So,  due  to  the  darkness  of  the  pictures  taken  with  a 
pinhole  in  place,  this  lamp  was  also  discarded  as  an  illumination  source  for  this 
application. 

3.4.3  Cooke  Lamp  -  Testing  and  Reflector  Design 

The  failure  of  the  Perkin  Elmer  lamp  clearly  indicated  that  although  properly 
focused  light  can  result  in  significant  improvements  in  image  quality,  a  greater  magnitude 
of  light  is  required  than  either  of  the  previous  lamps  could  produce.  As  a  result  of  this,  a 
search  for  extremely  high-energy  xenon  flashlamps  led  to  testing  of  the  SensiFLASH  250 
made  by  the  Cooke  Corporation.  This  lamp  is  designed  specifically  for  short  duration 
high  intensity  imaging  with  a  maximum  input  energy  of  200  joules  spread  over  200 
microseconds  that  is  produced  from  a  3mm  long  arc-gap.  Although  this  pulse  duration  is 
too  long  to  test  actual  flow  phenomena  due  to  streaking,  the  CCDs  will  be  able  to  collect 
reflected  light  from  the  full  pulse  and  thus  give  a  good  indication  of  how  much  more  light 
is  needed  from  the  flashlamp. 

° 

Initially,  the  lamp  was  tested  from  45  with  a  basic  reflector  and  a  condensing  lens 
provided  by  Cooke,  as  well  as  the  lens  adjacent  to  the  tank  described  previously.  Images 
were  taken  of  a  still  particle  field  to  prevent  streaking,  with  the  2mm  aperture  placed  at 
the  lens  plane.  The  results  of  these  first  tests  showed  promise.  Although  a  qualitatively 
acceptable  particle  field  could  only  be  obtained  with  a  LUT  setting  of  40,  this  result  was 
a  small  improvement  over  previous  attempts.  In  addition,  it  was  particularly  encouraging 
because  the  methods  used  to  harness  the  emitted  light  were  fairly  inefficient.  As  can  be 
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seen  in  a  picture  of  the  SensiFLASH  250  in  Figure  43,  the  total  emitted  light  in  this 
baseline  optical  setup  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  lens  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lamp. 


Figure  43.  SensiFLASH  250  lamp  with  initial  optical  setup 


Because  DLCTV  requires  that  organized  light  illuminate  the  particles,  only  light  rays  that 
move  directly  towards  the  lens  and  are  within  its  included  angle  can  be  captured  and 
used.  As  a  result,  these  optics  can  only  capture  a  2-D  included  angle  of  approximately 

o 

56  .  In  other  words,  a  large  amount  of  the  increased  energy  of  this  new  lamp  is  being 
wasted. 

To  counter  this  fact,  a  new  reflector  was  designed  and  fabricated  to  increase  the 
total  included  angle,  and  hence  the  total  light  “produced.”  Due  to  the  small  size  of  the 
bulb’s  arc-gap  (3mm),  it  can  be  approximated  as  a  point  source  of  light.  As  a  result,  a 
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spherically  shaped  reflector  centered  on  the  bulb’s  arc-gap  redirects  rearward  moving 
light  incident  upon  it  back  through  the  arc  gap  along  the  same  path  it  came.  Because  of 
this,  any  light  rays  that  are  within  the  lens’  included  angle  will  be  captured  and 
collimated  by  it,  whether  they  are  backward  or  forward  moving.  In  essence,  this  new 
reflector  doubles  the  total  intensity  of  light  in  the  test  section.  Figure  44a  and  b  display 
this  fact  using  2-D  ray  tracing  for  both  the  initial  setup  and  the  spherical  reflector. 
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Figure  44.  2-D  Ray  tracing  analysis  using  a)  the  initial  optical  setup  b)  the  spherical  reflector 
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In  order  to  maximize  the  amount  of  light  captured  using  this  new  reflector  a  new 
lens  was  also  purchased  to  replace  the  one  provided  by  Cooke.  The  included  angle  of  the 
lens  is  a  function  of  its  size  and  focal  length,  as  the  lens  must  be  positioned  with  the  arc- 
gap  at  its  focus.  Increasing  lens  size  and  decreasing  lens  focal  length  (decreasing  F- 
number)  will  increase  the  total  included  angle.  As  a  result,  an  off  the  shelf  aspheric  lens 
with  an  F-number  of  0.66  was  selected  to  maximize  the  total  included  angle  of  the 
system.  Aspheric  lenses  typically  posses  the  lowest  F-numbers  and  thus  were  the  clear 
choice  for  this  application.  Figure  45  shows  an  image  of  the  SensiFLASH  250  utilizing 
both  the  new  lens  and  the  spherical  reflector. 


Figure  45.  SensiFLASH  250  with  new  optical  configuration 
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This  new  optical  setup  was  a  success  as  it  resulted  in  the  expected  perfonnance 
increase  of  the  system.  By  approximately  doubling  the  lens’  included  angle,  the  intensity 
of  light  incident  upon  the  crystals  effectively  doubled.  Images  taken  with  this  new  setup 
required  a  LUT  setting  of  80  to  produce  a  particle  field  image  of  comparable  quality. 
Despite  this  fact,  two  major  problems  remained.  The  first  was  that  the  large  pulse 
duration  of  this  lamp  caused  streaking  when  images  of  moving  LC  particles  were  taken. 
Second,  although  light  intensity  increased  significantly  over  previous  attempts,  it  was  still 
insufficient.  A  LUT  setting  of  80  increases  image  noise,  causing  the  center  camera 
assembly  to  produce  a  dark  and  essentially  colorless  combined  image.  This  fact  makes 
finding  particle  temperature  from  the  image  impossible.  Because  of  these  two  issues, 
additional  light  intensity  is  needed  and  pulse  duration  must  be  shortened  before  usable 
images  can  be  obtained. 

To  counter  these  issues,  a  two-pronged  approach  was  used  to  both  improve  the 
reflector  and  the  power  of  the  lamp.  The  spherical  reflector  was  chosen  due  to  its  ability 
to  double  the  included  angle  captured  by  the  lens  while  also  being  easy  to  implement. 
Given  the  space  constraints  of  the  lamp,  a  fully  three-dimensional  ellipse,  while  more 
difficult  to  fabricate,  can  harness  the  most  light  out  of  any  reflector  shape.  As  discussed 
previously,  the  use  of  an  elliptical  reflector  necessitates  the  placement  of  a  lens  at  a 
precise  distance  from  the  bulb  to  organize  the  light.  The  total  angle  of  light  that  this  lens 
can  collimate  drives  the  shape  and  performance  of  the  reflector,  while  its  size  must  be 
approximately  that  of  the  volume  of  interest.  Because  light  reflected  off  of  the  ellipse 
will  focus  on  its  second  foci,  it  was  treated  as  a  point  source  of  light.  To  maximize  the 
amount  of  light  captured,  the  largest  angle  at  which  light  rays  approach  the  second  foci 
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must  match  the  largest  angle  the  lens  can  collimate.  In  this  manner  lens  availability 
drives  ellipse  shape.  A  weak  lens  with  a  large  focal  length  requires  a  steep  ellipse,  while 
the  opposite  is  also  true. 

Because  of  the  physical  size  of  the  bulb,  a  large  clearance  hole  must  be  drilled 
through  the  reflector  centered  at  the  ellipse’s  foci.  This  hole  decreases  the  included  angle 
of  the  reflector  as  a  function  of  reflector  shape.  As  the  ellipse  shape  becomes  steeper,  the 
foci  moves  closer  to  the  back  of  the  reflector  and  the  bulb  clearance  hole  eliminates  an 
increasing  amount  of  the  reflector’s  included  angle.  As  a  result,  the  steepest  possible 
ellipse  will  yield  the  least  losses  due  to  the  bulb  clearance  hole,  and  maximize  the  total 
reflected  light.  To  accomplish  this,  a  strong  aspheric  lens  with  a  low  F-number  (0.707) 
was  again  selected  to  maximize  its  included  angle.  This  lens  detennined  the  shape  and 
design  of  the  new  reflector,  shown  in  Figure  46,  whose  2-D  included  angle  of  290  was 


double  that  of  the  previous  attempt. 
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Figure  46.  Elliptical  reflector  a)  design  b)  image 


This  new  reflector  was  precision  fabricated  out  of  6061  aluminum  and  diamond  polished 
to  provide  high  reflectivity. 


In  addition  to  improving  the  reflector,  the  second  effort  taken  to  improve  the 
performance  of  the  system  was  to  improve  the  lamp  itself.  By  altering  the  current 
SensiFLASH  250,  Cooke  Corp  was  able  to  create  an  improved  version  of  the  lamp  whose 
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input  power  is  increased  to  700  Joules  over  a  200ps  pulse.  In  addition  to  the  energy 
increase,  the  lamp  is  designed  to  ground  itself  20  ps  after  pulse  initiation,  decreasing  its 
effective  length.  The  result  is  a  lamp  that  can  place  an  increased  amount  of  light  in  the 
volume  of  interest  over  only  20ps,  thus  increasing  intensity  and  eliminating  particle 
streaking. 

3.5  Vortex  Generator 

To  provide  a  proof  of  concept  for  the  3-D  DLCTV  system,  a  simple  and  well 
understood  flow  phenomenon  should  be  imaged  so  results  can  be  easily  compared  to 
previous  efforts.  As  a  result,  a  hydrostatically  driven  heated  vortex  ring  generator  was 
designed  and  created  to  provide  a  simple  way  to  validate  both  the  velocity  and 
temperature  measuring  capabilities  of  the  camera  system.  This  generator  consists  of  a 
large  reservoir  placed  above  the  test  section  that  runs  water  through  a  solenoid  valve  to 
an  output  tube  placed  above  of  the  volume  of  interest.  This  output  tube  contains  an 
injection  hole  through  which  hot  water  can  be  added  and  is  placed  below  a  plastic  piston 
that  pushes  water  unifonnly  down  the  tube,  creating  the  heated  vortex  ring.  Figure  47 
displays  an  image  of  this  generator. 
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Figure  47.  Vortex  generator 


3.6  Image  Processing 

Processing  of  all  images  in  this  experiment  is  accomplished  using  a  digital  data 
acquisition  system  made  by  10  Industries.  This  system  utilizes  three  DVR  Express  frame 
grabber  boards,  each  capturing  the  output  images  of  two  of  the  system’s  six  CCD 
cameras.  Images  recorded  by  the  frame  grabbers  are  then  processed  and  visualized  using 
10 ’s  Streams  5  software.  LUT  references  used  previously  result  directly  from  the  image 
enhancement  ability  of  the  Streams  5  software. 

Images  captured  by  this  system  are  then  output  in  bitmap  format  and  analyzed 
using  in-house  DLCTV  software  based  on  the  method  used  by  Pereira  and  Gharib  (2002). 
This  software  analyzes  an  image  by  first  searching  for  particles.  It  accomplishes  this  by 
comparing  image  data  with  a  theoretical  “perfect  particle.”  Parts  of  the  image  that 
sufficiently  match  this  example  particle  are  then  selected  as  potential  particles  and  their 
coordinates  are  recorded.  After  finding  all  potentials  in  an  image,  the  software  then  looks 
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for  the  triangular  triplets  that  indicate  a  true  particle  in  the  volume  of  interest.  It  does  this 
by  moving  horizontally  along  the  image  from  each  potential  particle  until  another  particle 
is  found.  Based  on  that  distance  the  software  searches  for  a  third  particle  in  what  would 
be  the  third  vertex  of  the  triangle.  Upon  finding  each  triplet,  the  fourth  particle  at  the 
center  of  the  triangle  is  located  and  its  hue  value  extracted.  Particle  positions  can  then  be 
compared  between  two  separate  images  using  in-house  cross-correlation  software,  and 
temperatures  detennined  based  on  temperature  calibration  data. 

3.7  Optical  Calibration 

Although  precise  fabrication  and  careful  arrangement  and  assembly  of  all  pieces 
of  the  camera  system  yield  a  result  that  is  physically  close  to  the  spreadsheet  camera 
design,  an  optical  calibration  is  still  required  to  ensure  that,  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  each  part  of  the  optical  system  is  correctly  oriented.  Indeed,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  3-D  DLCTV  setup,  as  even  small  errors  in  the  positioning  of 
each  component  can  create  non-trivial  error  in  the  system  as  well  as  incorrect 
identification  of  LC  particles,  both  of  which  can  render  any  result  quantitatively 
meaningless. 

3.7.1  Laser  Calibration  Attempt 

An  initial  attempt  at  optical  calibration  used  a  laser  method  to  align  the  lens 
holder  to  the  color  CCD  assembly.  This  method  was  seen  as  a  first  step,  whose  goal  was 
to  fix  the  center  lens  perpendicular  to  the  color  CCD  and  aligned  on  the  optical  axis.  The 
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physical  arrangement  for  this  method  can  be  seen  in  Figure  48,  with  a  laser  mounted  on 


one  of  the  6  DOF  translation  stages  and  pointed  directly  at  the  camera  system. 


Figure  48.  Initial  laser  alignment  setup 


In  this  image,  the  laser  was  also  passed  through  two  pinhole  apertures  to  ensure  a  straight 
beam,  which  had  the  added  effect  of  decreasing  the  size  of  the  spot  on  the  CCD.  Using 
this  arrangement,  initial  calibration  consisted  of  a  two-part  process.  First,  the  lens  was 
removed  and  the  laser  fired  at  the  CCD.  The  translation  stage  holding  the  laser  was  then 
rotated  until  the  beam  hit  the  center  of  the  CCD  and  remained  there  as  the  laser  was 
translated  forward  in  the  Z-direction.  This  indicated  that  the  laser  and  the  CCD  were 
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correctly  aligned,  as  any  misalignment  was  visible  through  a  shift  in  the  laser  spot 
location  on  the  CCD.  Next,  the  lens  was  replaced  and  the  procedure  repeated  with  the 
only  difference  being  the  translation  stage  holding  the  lenses  was  moved  until  the  laser 
spot  was  centered  and  did  not  move  with  Z-translation  of  the  lens.  Once  this  was 
accomplished  the  lens  was,  in  theory,  correctly  aligned  with  the  CCD. 

Although  sound  in  principal,  this  method  failed  to  converge  to  the  correct 
alignment  of  the  optical  system.  Its  failure  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stage’s 
axes  are  independent  of  one  another.  In  essence,  if  the  stage  was  level  and  then  rotated 
about  the  X-axis  such  that  the  laser  was  pointed  slightly  towards  the  floor,  translation  in 
the  Z-axis  would  result  in  movement  that  was  perfectly  parallel  to  the  floor  rather  than  in 
that  slightly  downward  direction.  This  independence  means  that  the  movement  in  the  Z- 
direction  in  both  parts  of  this  calibration  method  cannot  result  in  the  laser  spot  being 
stationary  on  the  center  of  the  CCD  unless  the  Z-axis  motion  of  the  stage  itself  is  already 
perfectly  perpendicular  to  the  camera.  Without  rigorous  adjustment  this  is  impossible, 
and  due  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  translation  stages,  stacking  several  stages  on  top  of 
one  another  could  not  be  accomplished.  As  a  result,  this  method  was  slightly  modified 
and  a  second  calibration  method  attempted. 

Also  involving  lasers,  this  method  instead  used  a  laser  grid  for  calibration  rather 
than  a  simple  spot.  To  better  facilitate  calibration,  this  grid  consisted  of  a  4  x  4  array  of 
squares  seen  in  Figure  49. 
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Figure  49.  4  x  4  square  laser  grid 


With  this  grid,  the  center  of  the  pattern  was  readily  identifiable  as  an  intersection  and  any 
distortion  could  be  easily  seen  as  a  skewing  of  the  square  in  one  direction  or  another.  As 
a  result,  the  laser  could  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  lenses  and  fired  at  the  CCD  for 
calibration  without  requiring  Z-axis  translation.  Thus,  the  same  method  described 
previously  could  be  used  for  the  laser  grid.  The  lens  was  first  removed  and  the  laser 
rotated  and  translated  until  the  grid  was  centered  on  the  CCD  and  distortion  free.  Once 
this  was  accomplished,  the  lens  could  be  replaced  and  the  same  procedure  repeated,  this 
time  moving  the  lenses. 

Although  simple  in  theory,  analysis  of  the  grid  proved  difficult  due  to  the 
resolution  of  the  laser.  Although  the  grid  appeared  continuous  in  Figure  49,  upon  closer 
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inspection  using  the  CCDs  it  actually  consists  of  a  series  of  dots,  as  seen  in  Figure  50 
below.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  image  has  been  inverted  for  printing  purposes  only. 


Figure  50.  Image  of  laser  grid  as  seen  on  CCD 

To  analyze  this  discontinuous  image,  in-house  software  was  created  to  quantitatively 
identify  the  center  of  the  grid  and  measure  distortion.  This  software  consisted  of  a  series 
of  Gaussian  fits  applied  to  approximately  10  dots  on  each  side  of  the  rectangular  portion 
of  the  grid  visible  on  the  CCD.  The  location  of  the  center  of  each  dot  on  all  four  sides 
was  calculated  by  perfonning  two  Gaussian  fits  across  it  at  the  dot’s  local  maximum,  one 
in  x  and  one  in  y.  This  information  was  then  extracted  for  each  dot  and  used  to  fit  a 
continuous  line  through  the  dots  on  each  side.  By  fitting  a  line  to  each  side,  a  continuous 
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rectangle  was  artificially  created  that  very  closely  approximates  the  shape  of  the 
rectangular  grid  seen  in  the  image  above.  The  coordinates  of  the  corners  of  this  artificial 
rectangle  were  then  calculated  as  the  intersection  of  the  fit  lines  of  any  two  sides.  Using 
these  coordinates,  the  center  of  the  grid  was  calculated  along  with  the  differences  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  coordinates  of  each  comer.  These  differences  are  representative 
of  distortion  present  in  the  beam  that  must  be  calibrated  out.  For  example,  the  top  two 
comers  of  the  grid  should  have  the  same  vertical  coordinate  in  an  undistorted  image. 

Despite  the  rigorous  analysis  used  in  this  process,  it  failed  to  properly  calibrate 
the  camera  system  for  several  reasons.  The  first  reason  was  the  focus  of  the  grid. 
Although  the  focus  of  the  laser  grid  could  be  adjusted,  a  focused  grid  fired  at  the  CCD 
without  its  corresponding  lens  will  not  be  focused  when  the  lens  is  replaced.  The 
opposite  was  also  true.  Refocusing  the  grid  for  each  case  would  result  in  slight 
movement  of  the  laser  and  invalidation  of  any  calibration  performed  up  to  that  point.  As 
a  result,  the  laser  was  slightly  defocused  when  imaged  without  the  camera  lens  such  that 
when  the  lens  was  replaced  the  grid  was  similarly  defocused.  However,  in  this  defocused 
position  the  laser  dots  widened  and  in  some  cases  split  into  several  different  dots  as  can 
be  seen  in  Figure  5 1 .  Again,  note  that  this  image  has  been  inverted  for  printing  purposes. 


Figure  51.  Laser  grid  showing  defocused  dot  splitting 


This  fact  greatly  increased  the  uncertainty  in  the  calibration  method,  which  is  the  second 
reason  this  method  failed  to  calibrate  the  optical  system.  Because  of  the  defocusing, 
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identification  of  each  laser  dot  became  more  difficult  as  they  became  larger,  more  oddly 
shaped,  and  in  some  cases  split  into  several  different  dots.  This  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  identified  center  of  each  dot  found  using  the  Gaussian  fit.  This 
error  then  propagated  to  the  creation  of  the  continuous  lines  that  make  up  the  box,  which 
had  error  themselves.  The  result  was  occasional  non-linear  and  unpredictable  behavior  in 
the  calculated  position  and  distortion  of  the  grid.  This  behavior  prevented  convergence 
of  the  calibration  method  to  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  and  prevented  confidence  in 
any  particular  solution.  As  a  result,  this  method  was  also  deemed  unacceptable  for 
calibration  and  an  entirely  new  method  was  devised. 

3.7.2  Target  Calibration  Method 

The  common  flaw  with  both  methods  discussed  heretofore  was  that  they  relied  on 
projecting  an  external  light  source  onto  the  CCD.  That  projection  apparatus,  a  laser,  also 
had  to  be  calibrated  prior  to  camera  calibration  beginning.  In  contrast,  the  final  optical 
calibration  method  involved  pure  imaging  of  a  target  that  could  be  rigidly  affixed  to  the 
camera  system.  In  this  manner  another  variable  of  the  optical  system  (target/focal  plane 
location)  could  be  fixed  prior  to  calibration  beginning  and  all  calibration  could  be 
accomplished  with  the  lens  in  place,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  a  defocused 
calibration. 

To  accomplish  this  calibration,  a  precision  distortion  target  was  designed,  and 
custom  built  by  Applied  Image  Corp.  This  target  consisted  of  a  square  grid  with  dots 
placed  at  the  center  of  each  smaller  square  that  when  added  together  make  up  the  whole 
target.  In  addition,  for  easier  identification  of  the  center  of  the  target,  a  dot  was  placed  on 
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top  of  the  line  intersection  at  the  target’s  center.  This  target  was  then  rigidly  affixed  to 
the  lens  holder  at  the  proper  focal  distance  using  three  precisely  fabricated  calibration 
rods.  A  sample  of  this  pattern  can  be  seen  in  Figure  52,  while  the  mounting  method  is 
shown  in  Figure  53. 


0.0262  mm 


0.0785  mm 


Figure  52.  Distortion  target  grid  pattern 
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Figure  53.  Distortion  target  mounting  method 


The  full  grid  measures  approximately  1.5”xl.5”,  with  a  square  grid  spacing  of  0.5262 
mm  ±0.02 pm.  and  is  made  up  of  0.0262  mm±  2pm  thick  lines  (approximately  3  CCD 
pixels),  while  the  dots  in  the  grid  measure  0.0785  mm±  2pm  in  diameter  (approximately 
7  CCD  pixels). 

Calibration  using  this  target  proved  far  simpler  than  previous  methods.  Because 
the  holes  used  to  mount  the  target  to  the  lens  holder  form  an  equilateral  triangle  centered 
about  the  center  of  the  pattern,  the  center  of  the  target  pattern  is  by  design  aligned  with 
the  center  of  the  lens,  within  manufacturing  tolerances.  As  a  result,  if  the  lens  holder 
stage  can  be  moved  such  that  an  image  of  the  target  taken  by  the  color  CCD  is  distortion 
free  and  centered  on  the  CCD,  the  lenses  will  be  both  arrayed  about  the  optical  axis  and 
parallel  to  the  sensor  plane.  Because  of  this  fact,  optical  calibration  of  the  lenses  and 
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each  of  the  three  black  and  white  CCDs  involves  five  steps:  initial  alignment,  focus, 
distortion  removal,  centering,  and  final  overlay.  While  the  following  method  applies  to 
both  lens  and  CCD  calibration,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  lens/color  camera  calibration 
was  accomplished  prior  to  any  calibration  of  the  black  and  white  CCDs.  Although  the 
order  in  which  the  black  and  white  CCDs  are  calibrated  does  not  matter,  the  lens  holder 
must  be  aligned  first  to  establish  the  optical  system. 

Initial  alignment  is  the  coarsest  step  in  the  process  and  is  accomplished  without 
and  aperture  in  any  of  the  four  lenses.  It  consists  of  capturing  a  live  image  with  the 
camera  being  calibrated,  or  the  color  camera  for  the  lens  calibration,  and  adjusting  the 
corresponding  translation  stage  such  that  the  target  image  is  approximately  distortion  free 
and  centered  upon  visual  inspection  of  the  image.  This  step  can  typically  fix  distortion 
and  centering  to  within  a  few  pixels,  which  both  provides  a  good  starting  point  for  more 
rigorous  removal  of  distortion  and  target  centering  as  well  as  ensuring  a  consistently 
good  image  for  the  focusing  step. 

The  focusing  step  was  accomplished  using  in-house  software  modeled  after  that 
used  in  previous  calibration  methods.  This  software  takes  a  series  of  eight  one¬ 
dimensional  Gaussian  fits  across  the  grid  lines  at  the  comers  of  the  image.  Two  fits  are 
taken  at  each  corner,  one  vertically  and  one  horizontally.  The  width  parameters  of  all  fits 
are  then  extracted  and  averaged.  Because  a  focused  image  will  yield  the  sharpest  and 
hence  smallest  lines,  focusing  any  given  camera  involves  simply  moving  the  stage  that  is 
holding  the  camera  (or  lens  holder  for  the  color  camera)  through  its  Z-translational  range. 
As  the  stage  is  moved,  the  widths  of  the  lines,  and  hence  the  Gaussian  width  parameter, 
will  decrease  and  then  increase  as  the  target  comes  into  and  then  drops  out  of  focus.  By 
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mapping  this  data  and  performing  a  curve  fit  to  it,  the  optimal  focus  point  for  that 


particular  camera  can  be  found  as  the  lowest  point  on  that  curve.  A  sample  focus 
calibration  curve  is  shown  in  Figure  54. 


Figure  54.  Lens  holder  focus  calibration  curve 


The  third  step  in  this  method  is  the  removal  of  distortion.  This  method  uses  the 
same  basic  software  as  that  for  focusing,  but  instead  of  using  Gaussian  width,  it 
calculates  the  center  of  the  fits.  It  then  uses  that  information  from  each  of  the  eight  fits  to 
calculate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  four  lines  that  make  up  the  largest  square  visible 
on  the  image  deviate  from  being  purely  vertical  or  horizontal.  This  method  closely 
resembles  that  used  for  the  laser  grid;  however  a  line  fit  does  not  have  to  be  applied  to 
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each  series  of  Gaussian  fits,  as  a  continuous  line  already  exists  on  the  target  grid.  The 
final  output  of  the  software  is  the  deviation  amount,  in  number  of  pixels,  of  the  vertical 
grid  lines  from  top  to  bottom  and  of  the  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right.  Using  these 
values,  the  incorrect  orientation  of  the  component  being  calibrated  can  be  inferred  and 
proper  corrective  action  taken.  After  much  iteration,  the  average  shift  of  any  given  line 
was  removed  to  within  0.3  ±  0.036  pixels  of  zero  distortion  for  the  color  camera  and  lens 
combination.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  represents  a  maximum  of  0.3  ±  0.034  pixels  of 
deviation  over  4008  pixels  horizontally  and  0.3  ±  0.042  pixels  over  2672  pixels 
vertically.  Each  black  and  white  CCD  was  then  calibrated  such  that  their  distortion 
values  were  within  0.5  ±  0.072  pixels  horizontally  and  0.5  ±  0.084  pixels  vertically  of 
that  for  the  color  camera.  This  was  done  to  produce  quality  triplets  when  all  CCD  images 
are  superimposed. 

Once  distortion  was  removed,  the  next  step  in  the  calibration  process,  centering, 
could  occur.  This  step  again  involved  the  use  of  in-house  software  based  on  those 
described  above.  Similarly,  this  software  uses  one-dimensional  Gaussian  fits,  however 
this  time  only  four  fits  are  used,  one  across  each  of  the  four  lines  that  comprise  the 
intersection  at  the  center  of  the  target  pattern.  By  extracting  the  center  location  of  each  of 
the  fits  across  the  horizontal  lines,  their  vertical  coordinates  are  averaged  to  find  the 
vertical  position  of  the  center.  Likewise,  the  horizontal  coordinates  of  the  fits  across  the 
vertical  lines  are  averaged  to  give  the  horizontal  coordinates  of  the  center.  Once  the 
center  position  is  found,  the  lens  stage  is  translated  in  the  proper  direction  to  image  the 
center  of  the  target  on  the  center  of  the  CCD  (2004.5,  1336.5).  For  the  lens  stage,  the 
target  was  centered  to  within  0.3  ±  0.018  pixels  of  that  value.  As  before,  each  of  the 
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black  and  white  CCDs  were  centered  to  within  0.5  ±  0.036  pixels  of  the  lens  holder/color 
camera  value  to  ensure  triplet  uniformity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  vertical  shift  of  all  three  black  and  white  CCDs 
discussed  in  Kajitani  and  Dabiri  (2005)  would  be  implemented  at  this  stage  of  the 
calibration  for  the  black  and  white  CCDs.  This  shift  will  increase  the  total  amount  of  the 
volume  of  interest  that  can  successfully  be  imaged  by  the  camera.  However,  the  value  of 
this  shift,  shown  previously  as  the  final  term  of  Equations  8  and  9,  must  first  be  changed 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  CCDs  used  in  this  effort  are  rectangular  and  not  square.  As  a 
result,  the  camera  system  was  sized  to  fill  the  width  of  the  CCD  (represented  by  the 
variable  h),  but  the  shift  term  must  now  be  dependant  on  the  CCD  height,  hv,  as  well. 
The  resulting  equation  for  the  new  shift  value  is  shown  below,  and  must  replace  the  final 
tenn  of  Equations  8  and  9  if  this  shift  is  utilized. 

(32) 

Substitution  of  the  dimensions  of  the  CCDs  used  in  this  effort  into  the  above  equation 
yield  a  shift  amount  of  1.563mm  downward.  As  a  result,  the  image  center  should  now  be 
positioned  at  (2004.5,  1157.51)  during  the  centering  phase  to  account  for  this  shift.  In 
order  to  aid  in  the  simplicity  of  this  first  effort,  the  above  shift  was  omitted  during  the 
calibration  procedure.  However,  future  efforts  can  use  this  shift  value  to  increase  the 
viewing  area  of  the  camera  system,  thus  utilizing  an  advantage  of  this  three-camera 
arrangement  over  previous  efforts. 
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Following  the  first  four  steps  of  the  calibration  method,  pinholes  must  be  placed 
in  each  of  the  four  lenses.  The  3DDLCPTV  system  requires  the  use  of  pinhole  apertures 
to  obtain  the  necessary  depth  of  field,  but  the  addition  of  the  pinholes  can  slightly  move 
the  lens  holder.  As  a  result,  centering  and  distortion  must  be  checked  and  slightly 
adjusted  prior  to  the  final  calibration  step  occurring.  While  this  does  not  prove  difficult, 
it  should  be  noted  that  images  taken  with  the  pinholes  are  nosier  than  those  without.  This 
noise  increases  average  distortion  error  to  0.3  pixels  and  average  centering  error  to  0.09 
pixels.  The  significantly  smaller  error  of  the  centering  method  on  these  noisy  images 
suggests  that  a  future  improvement  of  the  calibration  method  could  be  made  by  utilizing 
the  centering  software  to  calculate  distortion. 

Once  the  first  four  calibration  steps  were  accomplished  for  the  lens  holder  and 
each  of  the  black  and  white  CCD  stages,  a  final  alignment  check  was  required  to  ensure 
perfect  image  overlay  between  all  four  cameras.  This  check  consisted  of  superimposing 
images  taken  simultaneously  from  each  of  the  four  cameras,  and  then  adjusting  each  of 
the  black  and  white  CCDs  until  they  perfectly  matched  the  color  camera.  While  the 
initial  four  steps  in  the  calibration  process  described  above  were  rigorous  in  matching  the 
centering  and  distortion  values  of  the  black  and  white  CCDs  to  the  center  camera,  its 
accuracy  in  matching  focus  position  of  the  black  and  white  CCDs  was  not  nearly  as 
precise.  As  a  result,  a  superimposed  image  taken  after  individual  calibration  of  each 
camera,  shown  below  in  Figure  55,  displayed  a  slight  deviation  of  the  black  and  white 
CCD  images  from  the  color  image. 
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Figure  55.  Overlay  of  center,  top  left,  and  bottom  CCDs  after  individual  calibration 


This  deviation  is  due  to  slight  errors  in  the  Z-position  of  the  black  and  white  CCDs  in 
question,  and  as  a  result  is  non-uniform  in  magnitude  across  the  image. 

To  correct  for  these  errors,  each  deviant  CCD  was  translated  in  the  Z-direction 
until  its  grid  image  showed  uniform  deviation  from  the  center  camera  image.  This 
indicated  a  properly  focused  position.  It  was  then  translated  in  the  X  and  Y-directions  to 
once  again  obtain  perfect  grid  overlay.  Once  this  alignment  check  was  completed  for  all 
three  black  and  white  cameras,  an  overlay  of  simultaneous  images  from  each  camera 
showed  perfect  grid  agreement,  as  shown  in  Figure  56. 
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Figure  56.  Overlay  of  center  (Green),  top  left  (Red),  and  bottom  (Blue)  CCDs  after  final  alignment 

check 


Although  this  final  check  proved  all  CCDs  were  imaging  an  identical  area,  it  did 
not  necessarily  prove  that  each  camera  was  in  its  proper  position  about  the  optical  axis 
per  the  design  discussed  above.  As  a  result,  a  defocused  image  of  the  target  grid  was 
taken  to  ensure  triplets  could  be  found  in  the  superimposed  image  of  the  three  black  and 
white  cameras.  This  was  accomplished  by  moving  the  target  grid  away  from  the  camera 
by  approximately  3mm,  which  was  within  the  domain  of  interest  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  focal  plane  as  the  volume  of  interest.  Analysis  of  the  superimposed  image,  Figure 
57  below,  reveals  that  perfect  triplets  can  be  identified  using  the  dots  on  the  target  grid  as 
makeshift  “particles.”  The  identification  of  usable  triplets  in  this  image  marks  the 
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successful  conclusion  of  the  optical  calibration  of  the  3DDLCPTV  system,  and  validates 
the  accuracy  of  the  technique. 


Figure  57.  Overlay  of  defoeused  images  from  the  top  right  (Green),  top  left  (Red),  and  bottom  (Blue) 

CCDs  showing  image  triplets 


3.8  Experimental  Arrangement 

The  final  setup  for  this  experiment  can  be  seen  in  Figure  58,  and  consists  of  the 
precise  placement  of  all  aforementioned  components.  The  test  tank  must  be  placed  at  the 
proper  distance  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  lens  plane,  as  defined  by  the  design  spreadsheet, 
such  that  the  equations  which  define  the  camera  for  the  desired  volume  of  interest  are 
valid.  The  vortex  generator  is  placed  above  the  volume  of  interest  on  a  moveable 
platform  thus  providing  the  ability  to  image  different  parts  of  the  vortex  ring.  Finally, 
both  light  sources  and  their  corresponding  optics  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  test 
tank  at  45  angles  to  the  optical  Z-axis,  ensuring  consistent  lighting  between  consecutive 


flashes. 
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Figure  58.  Experimental  setup  for  3DDLCPTV  camera  system 
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4.0  Conclusion 

A  fully  Three  Dimensional  Defocusing  Particle  Liquid  Crystal  Thermometry  and 
Velocimetry  (3DDLCPTV)  system  has  been  designed,  fabricated,  and  calibrated  to  image 
a  three  dimensional  volume  of  interest.  This  system  utilizes  three,  eleven  megapixel 
CCDs  and  a  3-CCD  custom  color  camera  assembly  arranged  in  an  equilateral  triangle 
formation  to  use  the  theory  of  defocusing  velocimetry  to  provide  velocity  measurements 
while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  liquid  crystal  thermometry  to  obtain  temperature  data. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  the  seeding  of  liquid  crystals  in  the  imaging  medium  to 
provide  temperature  sensitive  tracer  particles  in  the  flow.  These  particles  will  then  be 
illuminated  with  a  high  intensity  xenon  flashlamp  to  provide  adequate  illumination  for 
imaging.  To  eliminate  astigmatism  in  the  optical  system  brought  about  by  necessarily 
large  off-axis  viewing  angles,  a  water-filled  prism  was  designed  and  constructed.  When 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  test  tank  and  properly  aligned  with  the  camera  system,  this 
prism  effectively  eliminates  image  astigmatism  seen  when  imaging  through  water, 
leaving  only  a  slight  shift  in  the  optical  rays  that  has  been  accounted  for  through  a  camera 
redesign.  To  test  the  validity  of  the  camera  system  once  all  components  are  in  place,  a 
heated  vortex  ring  generator  was  constructed  to  provide  a  simple  and  well-understood 
proof  of  concept  experiment.  Optical  calibration  of  the  camera  system  was  accomplished 
to  sub  half  pixel  accuracy  in  distortion  and  centering  through  the  use  of  a  high  accuracy 
calibration  target.  After  completion  of  this  calibration,  images  taken  of  the  test  target 
when  placed  behind  the  focal  plane  showed  identifiable  image  triplets,  thereby 
confirming  the  validity  of  this  calibration  method.  Pending  the  arrival  of  new  xenon 
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flashlamps  to  provide  adequate  light  intensity,  a  temperature  calibration  of  the  LC 
particles  and  testing  on  the  heated  vortex  ring  will  occur. 
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APPENDIX  A:  CAMERA  SPREADSHEETS 
Initial  Design 


3D  Camera  Design 

Definition  of  Color  Code 


Fixed  Input 

parameter 

Variable  Input 

parameter 

Secondary  Result 

parameter 

Main  Result 

parameter 

CALCULATIONS 


number  of  pixels 

npix= 

4008.000000 

size  of  pixel 

mm 

pix= 

0.008733 

sensor  height  (mm) 

mm 

hp= 

35.000000 

wall  thickness 

mm 

w= 

7.925000 

distance  wall-front  of  domain 

mm 

dwd= 

152.4 

distance  camera-wall 

mm 

dcw= 

70 

refractive  index  of  air 

ria= 

1.000000 

refractive  index  of  glass 

rip= 

1.512000 

refractive  index  of  water 

riw= 

1.333333 

in-plane  tolerance 

pixel 

kx= 

0.010000 

out-of-plane  tolerance 

%ofFS 

kz= 

0.001000 

in-plane  tolerance 

mm 

rx= 

0.000065 

out-of-plane  tolerance 

mm 

rz= 

0.000010 

side  of  observation  domain-front  face 

mm 

apf= 

15.138065 

side  of  observation  domain— back  face 

mm 

apb= 

25.73 

depth  of  observation  domain 

mm 

az= 

19 

focal  length 

mm 

f= 

119.900000 

size  observed  on  focal  plane 

mm 

H= 

26.035045 

magnification 

m= 

1.344342 

Connecting  distance  between  lenses 

mm 

d= 

90.525646 

Connecting  distance  between  CCDs 

mm 

d'= 

212.223059 

distance  from  origin  out  to  each  CCD 

mm 

Yd-= 

122.527040 

altitude  (X)  (Top  cam  to  base  cams) 

mm 

Xd= 

78.397509 

distance  from  origin  out  to  each  lens 

mm 

Y= 

52.265006 
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image  focal  distance 

mm 

Lp= 

281.086585 

apparent  Z  min 

mm 

Zmin= 

162.386502 

true  Z  min 

mm 

Ztmin= 

194.118438 

apparent  distance  camera-front  of  domain 

mm 

Za= 

189.541431 

optimal  object  apparent  focal  distance 

mm 

L= 

209.088626 

true  distance  camera-front  of  domain 

mm 

Zt= 

230.325000 

object  true  focal  distance 

mm 

Lt= 

256.387920 

Gain 

mm'2 

K= 

0.000039 

Apparent  Z  intermediate  (mm) 

Apparent  size 
at 

intermediate 
range  (mm) 

Apparent  db/dZ 
at  intermediate 
range  (-) 

b/h 

209.0886257 

26.03504494 

-0.58203746 

0 

197.4130949 

19.52628371 

-0.6529198 

0.205643023 

185.7375641 

13.01752247 

-0.737585316 

0.437139636 

174.0620333 

6.508761235 

-0.839853717 

0.699692371 

162.3865024 

0 

-0.964965746 

1 

189.5414307 

15.138065 

-0.708277498 

0.358586218 

199.0414307 

20.4340325 

-0.642280569 

0.175515166 

208.5414307 

25.73 

-0.585095901 

0.009123534 

True  Z  intermediate  (mm) 

True  size  at 
intermediate 
range  (mm) 

Apparent  db/dZ 
at  intermediate 
range  (-) 

b/h 

256.3879202 

52.40299507 

-0.387094174 

0 

232.8875657 

39.3022463 

-0.469158026 

0.350866103 

209.3872113 

26.20149754 

-0.580378676 

0.780490385 

185.8868569 

13.10074877 

-0.736401026 

1.318743358 

194.118438 

17.68961049 

-0.675271121 

1.115377213 

front  gap  (mm) 

mm 

20.36620128 

back  gap  (mm) 

mm 

0.547195001 

effective  distance  to  front  of  domain  (mm) 

mm 

189.5414307 

relative  difference  with  the  target  distance  (% 
of  az) 

%  of  az 

0 

b  at  mid  domain  (%  of  sensor) 

%  of  sensor 

17.55% 

db/dZ  at  mid  domain 

— 

-0.642280569 

b/h  at  the  greater  of  the  two  faces 

- 

0.358586218 

Should  be  around  12- 
19% 


off-axis  distance  (dp) 

mm 

60.84870633 

diameter  sensors  (d') 

mm 

212.223059 

angle  (o) 

deg 

14.03439937 

(d-d)/2 

Needs  to  be  below  8 
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J  degrees 


Re-Design 


3D  Camera  Design 

Definition  of  Color  Code 


Fixed  Input 

parameter 

Variable  Input 

parameter 

Secondary  Result 

parameter 

Main  Result 

parameter 

FOR  PRISM 
CASE 


CALCULATIONS 


number  of  pixels 

npix= 

4008.000000 

size  of  pixel 

mm 

pix= 

0.008733 

sensor  height  (mm) 

mm 

hp= 

35.000000 

wall  thickness 

mm 

w= 

7.925000 

distance  wall-front  of  domain 

mm 

dwd= 

165.775 

distance  camera-wall 

mm 

dcw= 

63 

refractive  index  of  air 

ria= 

1.000000 

refractive  index  of  glass 

rip= 

1.490000 

refractive  index  of  water 

riw= 

1.333333 

in-plane  tolerance 

pixel 

kx= 

0.010000 

out-of-plane  tolerance 

%ofFS 

kz= 

0.001000 

in-plane  tolerance 

mm 

rx= 

0.000102 

out-of-plane  tolerance 

mm 

rz= 

0.000010 

side  of  observation  domain-front  face 

mm 

apf= 

26.4 

side  of  observation  domain— back  face 

mm 

apb= 

35.6 

depth  of  observation  domain 

mm 

az= 

15.2 

focal  length 

mm 

f= 

119.900000 

size  observed  on  focal  plane 

mm 

H= 

40.793731 

magnification 

m= 

0.857975 
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Connecting  distance  between  lenses 

mm 

d= 

116.361436 

Connecting  distance  between  CCDs 

mm 

d'= 

216.196635 

distance  from  origin  out  to  each  CCD 

mm 

_ 

124.821186 

altitude  (X)  (Top  cam  to  base  cams) 

mm 

Xd= 

100.771960 

distance  from  origin  out  to  each  lens 

mm 

Y= 

67.181307 

image  focal  distance 

mm 

Lp= 

222.771198 

apparent  Z  min 

mm 

Zmin= 

192.249330 

true  Z  min 

mm 

Ztmin= 

193.082609 

apparent  distance  camera-front  of  domain 

mm 

La= 

235.866721 

optimal  object  apparent  focal  distance 

mm 

Lopt= 

259.647668 

true  distance  camera-front  of  domain 

mm 

Lt= 

236.700000 

object  true  focal  distance 

mm 

Lfa= 

260.480947 

Gain 

mm"2 

K= 

0.000039 

Apparent  Z  intermediate  (mm) 

Apparent  size 
at 

intermediate 
range  (mm) 

Apparent  db/dZ 
at  intennediate 
range  (-) 

b/h 

259.6476678 

40.79373109 

-0.384502583 

0 

242.7980833 

30.59529832 

-0.439721404 

0.197951861 

225.9484987 

20.39686554 

-0.507749137 

0.425427322 

209.0989141 

10.19843277 

-0.59287694 

0.689563587 

192.2493295 

0 

-0.701355886 

1 

235.8667208 

26.4 

-0.465945128 

0.287592874 

243.4667208 

31 

-0.437309489 

0.189574524 

251.0667208 

35.6 

-0.411234756 

0.097490369 

True  Z  intermediate  (mm) 

True  size  at 
intermediate 
range  (mm) 

Apparent  db/dZ 
at  intennediate 
range  (-) 

b/h 

260.480947 

41.29808427 

-0.382046468 

0 

243.4230426 

30.97356321 

-0.437466438 

0.199884737 

226.3651383 

20.64904214 

-0.505881767 

0.429894385 

209.3072339 

10.32452107 

-0.591697367 

0.697394208 

193.0826087 

0.504353187 

-0.695315319 

0.995684339 

front  gap  (mm) 

mm 

32.71305166 

back  gap  (mm) 

mm 

8.580947014 

effective  distance  to  front  of  domain  (mm) 

mm 

235.8667208 

relative  difference  with  the  target  distance  (% 
of  az) 

%  of  az 

0 

b  at  mid  domain  (%  of  sensor) 

%  of  sensor 

18.96% 

db/dZ  at  mid  domain 

- 

-0.437309489 

b/h  at  the  greater  of  the  two  faces 

- 

0.287592874 

Should  be  around  12- 
19% 


off-axis  distance  (dp) 


mm 


49.91759944 


(d-d)/2 
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diameter  sensors  (d') 

mm 

216.196635 

Needs  to  be  below  8 
degrees 

angle  (o) 

deg 

14.50658827 
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APPENDIX  B:  WATER-FILLED  PRISM  OPTICAL  DERIVATION 


Optical  layout  without  (top)  and  with  (bottom)  prism 
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Detailed  prism  optics  schematic 
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True  Focal  Length  (Lt): 

L,  =  L  +  Adwj 


tan  #,  = 


,  —  — - - =^>  Ad  ,f  =  — — - d' 

d'wf  +  Adwf  "  tan  6, 


x2-x1=  [tan  #,  -  tan  #2  ]  tw  =>  x,  =  [tan  #,  -  tan  #2  ]  tw  +  x. 


tan  02 


tan  0, 


t„,  “I" 


— ^ - d' 

tan  0, 


Since  tan  0,  =  — 

1  Jf 


d\,  tan  #, 


l-  =  d'wf 


Adwf  = 


,  tan  #, 

1 - - 

tan  6: 


From  Snell’s  Law:  Twater  sin  6,  =  raciylic  sin  02 


tan#2  _  sin#2  cos#,  _  rw  cos#. 


tan#,  cos#2  sin#,  xa  cos#2 


L,=L  + 


\  tw  cos#,  A 
v  Ta  cos#2y 


*  .  cos#, 

tw  Assuming - —  =  1 

COS#, 


f  T  \ 

II 

+ 

1  1  ^ W 

tw 

l  Ta) 

acrylic  ~  L  glass 


Note:  r 
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Apparent  Location,  Front  of  Domain  (apf)  (Za): 

Z  —  d  d'  j  ~\ -t 

a  cw  wd  w 


d  wd 


m  ~apf  x1  -  (L,  -  Z, )  *  tan  #,  xx 


X,  -x„ 


tan  6 , 


tan  #, 


tan#, 


+zt 


Expanding  for  Lt  (from  above)  and  using  the  definition  of  Zt:  Zt  =  dcw+  tw  +  d 


wd 


d'wd  =  ^--L- 


tan#, 


^  z\„  cos#,  ^ 


v  ^  cos  02J 


^  t  H ~  d  t  d  j 

w  cw  w  wd 


Since  L=  ~^—  +  dcw+tw 


tan#! 


d  wd  —  d„d 


\  rwcos#!A 
v  ^  COS#2y 


Substitution  into  the  definition  for  Za  from  above: 

/  \ 

rllf  cos  ft 


Z  d  i  — 

a  cw  wd 


1- 

V  A  COS#27 


:tw+tw  and  simplifying. 


Z  —  d  d  j  H“ 

<z  cw  wa 


^  cos#,  A 
vT«  cos#2, 


Assuming 


cos#, 

cos#. 


Z  =  d  +  d  j  H — —  *  t 

a  cw  wd  m 
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True  location,  start  of  observable  domain  (Ztmm): 

X  min  =  (L  -  Zmm  )  *  tan  0, 

Due  to  the  definition  of  the  volume  of  interest  both  apb  and  apf  do  not  change  between 
the  apparent  and  true  cases.  Because  the  angle  that  defines  the  volume  of  interest  is  also 
the  same  for  both  cases,  the  x-distances  defined  above  must  be  equal.  Equating  the  two: 

(L  -  Zmin  )  *  tan  0l  =  (L,  -  Z,min )  *  tan  0,  Simplifying  and  rearranging 

^  1  min  L  +  Zmjn 


From  above:  (Lt  —L)=  1 

v 

Substituting: 


zw  cos  0,  V 

w _ 1_  ^ 

Ta  COS02J 


COS0^ 
Ta  COS02  , 


Assuming 


COS0j 

cos02 


